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LY YMAN ABBOTT, Korrox. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

The Tariff issue is plainly coming to the front in 
Congress. The Senate has already debated it, oh 
the introduction of the Morrill bill for a Revenue 
Commission. The same bill has just been reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
House. It provides for the appointment of nine 
persons to examine into the whole subject and re- 
port to the next session of Congress what amend- 
ments should be made in the tariff of duties. Such 
a measure would meet with general approval were 
it not believed to be used as a mere device for post- 
poning action indefinitely. The commission could 
not report in time for any action by Congress until 
the short session; and no one believes that any 
reform of the tariff could be got through in so short 
a time as two months, which is practically the limit 
of that session. Meanwhile, senators who are pro- 
tectionists in principle say openly that the present 
tariff is absurdly over-protective, and that they shall 
vote to reduce duties $30,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
without waiting for any commission’s report. 











The ‘‘ McKinley” tariff bill, which has been ap- 
proved by the House committee in charge, is a 
plausible looking affair. It simply provides that 
nothing made of iron or steel shall be admitted at a 
lower duty than the material out of which it is made. 
But this innocent little bill is actually intended to 
destroy the impertation of Bessemer steel, cotton 
ties, wire-makers’ rods, and several other articles, 
from which the government now derives a revenue 
of some $2,000,000, to make the cotton planters pay 
a tax of $750,000 to a few manufacturers of hoop 
iron, to prevent iron mills from rolling steel rails 
and to double the cost of the wire fences which far- 
mers new use so largely. The regular steel rail 
mills are now so full of orders that they cannot 
supply the demand at any price for months to come. 
The iron rail mills, meantime, are losing business 
rapidly. They have just begun to roll steel rails 
from English steel, imported under a duty of 45 per 
cent. Mr. McKinley proposes to make this duty 
about 130 per cent., which is absolutely prohibitory : 
thus making it literally impossible for American 
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railroads to get any steel rails for months to come, if 
not already ordered, and insuring the ruiu of many 
iron mills within a short time, as railroads will not 
take iron rails. Many manufacturers who have 
heretofore been zealous protectionists have just be- 
come aware that this latest attempt at protection 
means death to them; and they are actively oppos- 
ing it. The committee had planned a favorable 
report to the House, expecting the bill to go through 
without trouble ; but they have been alarmed by the 
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rapid growth of opposition, and are keeping it back | 
| and on the third for the remainder of the session, 


for a better time. Meanwhile, this attempt to stran- 
gle a dozen important manufactures, for the sake of 
increasing the profits of one or two which are 
already overloaded with business and wealth, is a 
theme which manufacturers generally may well 
discuss. We cordially invite some of the manufac- 
turers whose business will be destroyed by this bill 
to show their unselfish adherence to the general 
doctrine of protection by advocating it. 


The English Parliament opens with every indica- 
tion of an exciting session. The Queen’s speech 
outlined a programme which would tax the strength 
of any ministry to carry through, and which, with 
the difficulties of the Irish question still unsolved, 
would seem to indicate a temerity bordering on 
rashness on the part of the Gladstone Cabinet. 
The speech foreshadows a measure to establish 
local self-government in the English and Welsh 
counties such as has long been enjgyed by the 
towns, with enlarged powers of administration and 
with very considerable financial changes ; a reform 
of the corporation of London, comprehending the 
extension of the Municipal Government to the 
metropolis at large, as explained in The Christian 
Union last week ; a reform of the criminal code; a 
modification of the law of entail and of educational 
institutions in Scetland; and the enlargement and 
improvement of educational facilities in Wales. On 
the subject of the condition of Ireland, the speech 
declares that there are signs of improvement as 
compared with last year, that justice is administered 
with greater efficiency, and that intimidation is man- 
ifestly diminished. Mr. Bradlaugh presented him- 
self at the bar of the House of Commons, but on 
metion of Sir Stafford Northcote was not allowed to 
swear, and, on request of the speaker, withdrew. 
Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Bradlaugk’s right to 
take the oath, but his admission has not been made 
a ministerial question, The adoption of the meas- 
ures suggested in the speech depends, in the opinion 
of the ministry, upon the reform of procedure in the 
House of Commons so as to avoid obstruction, and 
to the consideration of rules securing this result 
they will give the place of first aud pressing im- 
portance, 








Heretofore the House of Commons has been the 
most unfettered parliamentary body in the world. 
There has been, in fact, no method of closing a de- 
bate, if the debaters chose to keep up the stream of 
talk. The speaker has had the undefined power of 
‘‘naming” a member, but what consequences would 
follow the exercise of this prerogative nobody knew 
until the vigorous measures of Mr. Gladstone during 
the last session. The Commons have been in reality 
a club of gentlemen, restrained far more by certain 
unwritten laws of parliamentary courtesy than by 
any recognized procedure. It has been understood 
that a debate would close whenever the leaders of 
the two parties thought it time to stop the discus- 
sion, but when the Irish obstructives discarded this 
comity it was discovered that there was really no 
way of bringing a debate to an end, A bill might 
be discussed interminably at each of the three read- 
ings required by law and then in the committee of 
the whole, and every speaker might get on his feet 
as many times as/he chose. To remedy this state of 
affairs Mr. Gladstone has introduced a series of 
rules which invest the speaker with authority to put 
the proposition at any time that the question before 
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the House ‘‘ be now put,” this proposition not to be 
debatable and to be adopted if it be supported by 
mere than 200 or opposed by less than 40; the 
rights of members to make dilatory motions in the 
committee of the whole are restrieted, and each 
member is limited to one speech during a debate ; 
the discussion of the principle of a bill is to be con 
fined to the introduction and to the second and third 
readings ; and when a member is ‘‘named” the 
speaker shall propose his suspension on the first 
occasion for one week, on the second for a month, 


It is further proposed to create select committees to 
which bills shall be referred with a view of avoiding 
the tedious and minute discussions to which bilis are 
often subjected in the committee of the whole. 
These rules, if adopted, would put in the hands of 
the majority a power quite as ample as that pos- 
A vote of 201 to 
200, for instance, would close a debate, or a vote of 
40 yeas to 39 nays. The measure is so radical that 
strong opposition is already manifested not only by 
the Conservatives, but by many of the Liberals, and 
it will only be carried as the result of a very strong 


sessed by any parliamentary body. 


pressure by the ministry. 


The latest news from the lost Jeannette comes from 
Lieutenant Danenhower, who telegraphed from 
Irkutsk, Feb. 4th, that De Long’s party has been 
traced to a narrow wilderness eighty miles long, and 
entirely devoid of inhabitants and game ; when last 
heard of the party were pushing south, The search- 
ing party is already on the ground, builds huts as it 
moves, and is going carefully over the whole tev- 
rftory. ‘The general health of the crew of the Jean- 
nette during the twenty-one months of drift was ex- 
cellent. Most of the time the ship was keeled over 
and heavily pressed by the ice, forty miles being the 
result of the drift for the first five months. The 
temperature during the first winter was thirty-three 
and during the first summer, 
forty degrees above. The winter’s growth of ice was 
eight feet. The voyage of this ill-tated ship has not 
added much to our knowledge of the Arctic regions. 
Three islands, to which were given the names of 
‘*Henriette” and ‘ Bennett,” were 
discovered, and numerous photographs, auroral 
observations and naturalists’ notes were taken ; but, 


degrees below zero, 


‘* Jeannette,” 


unfortunately, these results of the voyage were mostly 
lost with the ship. On June 12th, when the Jean- 
nette was abandoned, she lay between the Island of 
New Siberia and the newly discovered island, Jean- 
nette., 


Fruitless as Polar expeditions have seemed to be 
so far, they have nevertheless formed a series of ex- 
periments which are likely in the end to solve the 
problem. The outcome of these efforts is now in 
operation in the form of combined national observa- 
tions at various points within the Arctic circle. 
Lieutenant Greeley with his party has been at Lady 
Franklin Bay, which is within a comparatively short 
distance of the furthest point ever reached by Arctic 
explorers since last July, and has recently reported 
as being in good condition and hopeful of good work. 
His station is nearly opposite the extreme point of 
treenland across Smith’s sound, and is the most 
northern point ever inhabited_for any length of time. 
Sir George Nares went some what, beyond it in 1876, 
reaching the nearest point to the pole yet attained. 
Another American station is at Point Barrow, the 
extreme northerly limit of Alaska, Russia has 
planted an observation colony at the mouth of the 
Lena River in Siberia, near the point where the 
party from the Jeannette effected a landing. A post 
of observation will be established by England at 
Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie River; Germany 
will organize a colony on the gulf of Georgia, near 
Vancouver Island ; Austria wil establish a post at 
Jan Mayen Island, which lies east of Greenland ; 
Norway will make observations at Altengrade, almost 
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the northern extremity of Scandinavia. ‘These ex- 
peditions will be reinforced by others, so that a cor- 
don of observers will be drawn around the North Pole 
with every appliance for permanent observation and 
exploration. It is evident that it is only by the 
adoption of some such far-seeing method as this that 
any results will ever be attained. 








THE PERSECUTED JEW. 


NE reads the story of the horrible atrocities 


practiced upon the Russian Jews, of which a | 


synopsis was given in The Christian Union last week, 
with a feeling of uncertaiuty whether we are living 
in the nineteenth century or the fifteenth. The 
spectacle of 100,000 families driven from their homes, 
pillaged, beaten, outraged, killed, for no cause but 
that they have been successful in business where 
their neighbors have not, finds a parallel only in 
the history of what we have been pleased to call the 
dark ages. In the gloomy picture there is but a 
single ray of light: that whereas 400 years ago the 
world looked on and laughed at the bating of a Jew, 
now it frowns its angry disapproval. The notion 
that Christians are appointed to execute divine ven- 
geance on the Jew is less prevalent than it was, 
People are ridding themselves of the superstition 
that what he has suffered is only a just penalty for 
his sins, and that in point of fact his cup of retribu- 
tion still remains to be filled. The indignation 
meetings recently held in London and New York are 
even more significant signs of the times than the 
persecution itself. If Russia remains in medizval 
barbarism England and America have at least moved 
forward. 

It is not a pleasant reflection that the troubles 
of the Jew began when the Christians became 
the dominant power in Rome. Up to that time 
they had enjoyed a fair measure of civil and religious 
liberty. In Rome at the time of the dispersion they 
became bankers; in Alexandria they monopolized 
the corn trade; in the cities of Asia Minor they bar- 
gained and trafficked with such success that com- 
plaints were made to the Emperor against them as 
they are being made now in Russia. Everywhere 
they were despised, but everywhere they prospered. 
‘‘The Jews sell everything,” said Juvenal, ‘The 
vanquished,” Seneca wrote, ‘‘ have given laws to the 
victors.” With the Christian ascendancy, however, 
their immunities ceased. They became not only 
objectionable from the social and commercial point 
of view, but distinctly odious as the representa- 
tives of those who had crucified the Saviour. 
As early as the time of Constantine it was enacted 
that if a Jew should endanger the life of a Christian 
he should be burned alive. One of tho earliest 
Christian councils—that of Elvira, in the fourth 
century—forbade the Jews from praying for God’s 
blessing upon the harvest ; it might occasion blight. 
By the fourth council of Toledo (589) it was required 
that ‘“‘children of such parents,” converts to Juda- 
ism, “‘ are to be taken from them and brought up in 
monasteries or nunneries.” Some of those whom we 
are accustomed to regard as saints joined in the pro- 
scription. Ambrose of Milan, for instance, urged 
that the synagogues of the Jews should be burned ; 
while Saint Simeon Stylites, who it will be remem- 
bered spent forty years of his life in rapt contempla- 
tion upon the top of a pillar, did not so wholly 
abstract himself from the concerns of his fellow men 
but that he was able by personal entreaty to prevent 
the Kmperor Theodosius from issuing an order of 
toleration toward the hated race. In the days of St. 
Augustine the church held that the Jew was not to be 
received at the tables of men of rank, and that if he 
were allowed the means of obtaining a livelihood it was 
only to prevent his perishing of hunger. Cyril, who 
was bishop of Alexandria about 415, dreve all the 
Jews out of his territory, The Emperor Justinian 
in the sixth century, whose laws are regarded as the 
highest expression of the justice and legislative wis- 
dom of his age, held that civil rights could only 
belong to those who professed the Orthodox faith, 
and entirely excluded the Jews in his code and his 
edicts. Even discussion with Christians was looked 
upon as a crime and all proselytism was punished 
with death. 

When the papal succeeded to the imperial power 
of Rome, it did not materially improve the conditiou 
of the Jews, though in Syria, Arabia, North Africa 
and Moorish Spain, uuder the Moslem rule, they 
enjoyed a larger measure of prosperity than ever 
they had had outside of Judea, They became 


indeed teachers of the Moslems, and it was to their 
proficieney that the Saracenic achievements in litera- 
ture and science were largely due, 


But when the 





torch of Peter the Hermit kindled the wrath of 
Christendom against the Saracen, the flame spread 
also to his counselor. In England, under Richard 
Coeur de Lion, the Crusaders inaugurated their de- 
parture for the Holy Land by a preliminary crusade 
against the Jews at home, in which 500 of the pro- 
seribed race murdered themselves, their wives and 
children rather than become victims of the Chris- 
tians. In the succeeding reign of John they were 
imprisoned and their property was confiscated. 


Even Magna Charia, the bulwark of English liber- | 


ties, discriminated agaiust them in the matter of debts, 
Under Henry Ill. they were treated even more 
harshly. The bishops forbade Christians to sell them 
the necessaries of life, while the king mortgaged all 
the Jews in the realm to his brother Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, for 5,000 marks, giving the latter full 
power over their life and property. Under Henry’s 
successor, Edward I., they were at length driven 
from the country, all remaining after All Saint’s Day, 
1290, to be hanged without mercy. 

In Germany during the same period they were sub- 
jected to the most oppressive taxes, amounting 
practically to the confiscation of their property ; and 
even the payment of these did not suflice to protect 
their lives. Massacres were set on foot throughout 
the empire; and at the cry of ‘‘ Hep’”—the initials 
of the words //iersolyma est Perdita, Jerusalem is 
destroyed—the streets of Treves, Metz, Cologne, 
Mentz and other cities ran with Hebrew blood. 
Not less than 17,000 persons are supposed to have 
perished in these persecutions, which extended over 
200 years, and did not end until the miserable victims 
were expelled from Germany by force. Where they 
were allowed to remain it was only under the most 
cruel restrictions, a certain part of the town being 
reserved for their oceupaney which they were for- 
bidden to leave under pain of death. Indeed it was 
less than one hundred years ago that the gates of the 
Judengasse at Frankfort were battered down by Na- 
poleon’s guns, and the Jews’ quarter made as free as 
the rest of the town. 

In France their distresses were not less terrible. 
Here, as in Germany, and, indeed, as in Russia at 
the present day, they were hated as usurers, a trade 
into which they had been forced by being deprived 
of the right to hold laud, and by the necessity which 
compelled them to make the most money in the 
briefest possible time. With the spendthrift habits 
of that day it was not long before the larger port of 
the capital of the country became mortgaged to the 
Jew, and as the easiest method of getting rid of an 
importunate creditor was to put him out of the way, 
so tke avarice of the nobles conspired with the, 
bigotry of the priests to exterminate the money- 
lending Hebrew. Inu the reign of Philip Augustas 
their estates were confiscated by the king, and they 
themselves were banished from the realm, while 
Philip’s successor, the pious St. Louis, cancelled a 
third of the claims which the Jews had against his 
subjects, ‘‘ for the benefit of his soul.” Inflamed by 
the example of their rulers, the French people took 
the law into their own hands and instituted in the 
year 1321 most horrible massacres ; which were termi- 
nated only, as they had been before in England and 
Germany, by the banishment of the race, 

But it was in Spain that their miseries culminated 
and the blackest page was added to the story of their 
persecutions. There, under Saracenic protection, 
they had been more prosperous than anywhere else 
in the world and their prosperity had* lingered the 
longest. When, however, the Saracen was driven 
out and the authority of the church established, the 
Jew hegan to suffer all the effects of the pent-up 
hate which had been meanwhile accumulating 
against him. The suffering was all the keener for 
the delay. No pen can describe its horrors, no 
pencil portray the blackness of the crimes which 
were done under the sanction of the priestly power. 
After massacres that exceeded in atrocity all that 
had gone before, and in which as many as 200,000 
persons suffered death, it was finally decreed that 
the Jew might no longer breathe the air of Spain. 
Baptism or exile was his alternative. With hardly 
an exception he chose the latter, and nearly a mill- 
ion people, comprising almost the entire Jewish 
population, chose the liberty of the desert, of the 
seas, of death, rather than the slavery of an enforced 
faith. In all the earth, no Christian nation offered 
them ashelter. The only land to which they might 
look with any hope of security was that of the Moors 
on the north coast of Africa, But despoiled of their 
money they had no means with which to make the 
long and difficult journey. Most of them, no doubt, 
perished before they found a resting place. Many 
tarried for a time in Portugal by the payment of 








eight gold pennies a head, Even here, however, 
they were not allowed to stay, but, when the time for 
which they had paid expired, were driven further on 
to perish. If anything could make the crime of the 
Spaniard blacker than it appears from the mere re- 
cital of the facts, it would be that the edict under 
which these horrors were perpetrated still remains 
unrepealed on the statute book of Spain. 

In the centuries that followed, though the Jew 
was not exempt from persecution his condition ma- 
terially improved. His disabilities, it is true, were 
not removed, and in most places he was only toler- 
ated, but the spectacle of an organized proscription 
on the part of Christians did not again present it- 
self. Indeed since 1492 there has hardly been known 
so concerted an attack as that which now appears in 
Russia. People have been flattering themselves 
that the ilame of anti-Semitic hate was extinguished, 
when it breaks out, unexpectedly, with new fury. 
To regard it merely as a sporadic outburst on the 
part of the mob isa mistuke. Such it may have 
have been in the beginning, but the attitude of the 

{ussian Government toward it gives it a deeper sig- 

nificance. It is not without meaning that the im- 
perial authorities have not interfered to repress the 
disturbances ; that, so far from reprimanding the 
rioters, they have blamed the Jews; that their efforts 
are even now being directed not toward redressing 
the Jewish wrongs but to discovering the grievancés 
of the Christians, ‘‘ brought about,” as General Ig- 
natieif’s proclamation declares, ‘‘by the conduct of 
the Jews in business matters ;’ and that the Com- 
missions which they have appointed to this end are 
recommending the most oppressive and proscriptive 
measures, whieh, if they are carried out, must re- 
sult in the Jew’s extinction or his banishment from 
the empire. Not even the restrictions of the Span- 
iard were more severe than those which General 
Ignatieff’s Commissions propose. The Jews are net 
to be allowed to build synagogues or, indeed, wor- 
ship in those already existing ; they are not to be 
permitted to own houses or landed property; nor 
establish schools and orphan asylunis ; nor are their 
children to be allowed to partake of the higher edu- 
cation in the public schools; they may not follow 
agricultural pursuits, or least factories, or sell spir- 
ituous liquors, or be apothecaries, Even escape is to 
be made impossible, for they are not to live else- 
where than in certain designated places and those 
not within eighty miles of the Russian frontier. 
Already the persecutions have prevailed for nine 
months. In160 villages and towns the Jewish in- 
habitants have been subjected to the most shocking 
outrages, while whole regions have been depopulated 
by the enforcement of old and forgotten domiciliary 
laws. If the recommendations of the Commissions 
prevail the 2,000,000 people who comprise the Jewish 
population of Russia may expect a like fate. 

But it isnot with them as it was with their ancestors, 
Christian nations are extending sympathy and offering 
arefuge. The year which marked the culmination of 
their earlier misfortunes marked also the discovery 
of America—and it is toward this country that their 
eyes are now turning. Already, we are told, consid- 
erable numbers are on the way hither, and it may 
not be long before we shall hear them say, as the 
Jews of Newport said to President Washington a 
hundred years ago, ‘‘ Deprived as we have been 
heretofore of the invaluable rights of free citizens, 
we have with a deep sense of gratitude to the Al- 
mighty Disposer of all events beheld a Government 
erected by the majority of the people, which to 
bigotry gives no sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance,” 





WHY NOT? 

T was a beautiful tribute which Dr, Bradley bore 

to Dean Stauley’s character when he declared 
that acquaintance with him revived one’s faith in 
fairy gifts, such a charm to win love did he carry 
with him through life. This was, after all, the fin- 
est quality in one who touched many spheres of 
thought and action and filled them all with sweet- 
ness and light. It was no accident that men of all 
shades of opinion met under the hospitable roof of 
the Deanery at Westminster ; it was a common rec- 
ognition of that broad sympathy with aspiration and 
endeavor under every creed, of that reverence for 
whatever was true and pure and of good report be- 
hind every form of doctrine which were characteris- 
tic of Dean Stanley. It was, in a word, a tribute to 
the man more than to the thinker, What makes the 
possession of this irresistible charm of spirit and 
manner which disarmed antagonism and won love on 
all sides the more remarkable is the fact that in 
his youth Stanley was excessively diffident and 
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shrinking, and that he overcame this weakness by a 
deliberate and persistent effort to forget himself and 
escape from his infirmity by fastening his thoughts 
entirely upon others, studying their moods and min- 
istering to their wants. His suceess was so great 
that he became one of the most unconscious and 
charming men of his time. | 

There are few to share Dean Stanley’s gifts, ut | 
there are many to profit by his experience. Hosts 
of men and women are made unhappy by a self-con- 





sciousness which intrudes upon their sacred hours of 
solitude no less than their hours of social life, rob- 
bing the former of their inspiration fand the latter 
of their pleasure. Self-consciousness is the bane of 
the highest workers ; it makes the minister think of 
his figures of speech when he ought to be absorbed 
in his message, it allures the artist into mannerism 
when his art ought to be as transparent as the air 
through which the landscape reveals its most deli- 
cate shade and outline, it puts between the writer 
and his vision of truth an audience which wins him 
more and more to itself until his prophetic power is 
lost, and he becomes an empty rhetorician with a 
shallow trick of words. 

There are hosts of men, and women too, who 
hunger for love and the consciousness of usefulness, 
and who do not see that these prizes, for which many 
a great one would gladly have exchanged his fame, 
lie close at hand. There isa kingdom of love for 
every man and woman who is willing to accept its 
laws. The secret of winning these crowns is an open 
one, and he who runs may read it. Direct your 
thoughts from yourself and fix them upon others, 
study their moods, weaknesses and wants, and minis- 
ter to them. The self-conscious and the self-con- 
tained are the only solitary ones ; to carry an atmos- 
phere of sympathy is to people the world with friends, 
to open all the avenues through which whatever of 
power and good is 1n us can pass into other lives, 
and so to follow One who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. 








NOTES. 

Our columns this week are enlivened by a vivacious article 
from the pen of the Rey. John Miiler, in which that gentle- 
man laments the unfortunate tendency of religious news- 
papers towards vituperation and invective, and suggests an 
ingenious remedy for the same. Mr. Kirk Monree, whose 
editorship of ‘“‘ Harper’s Young People” has made his pen 
already familiar to many of our readers, sends an entertain- 
ing letter from that little-known place, Key West; Mrs. 
Mary ©. C. Bradford contributes another of her discriminat- 
ing studies of authors, the subject being Frances Hodgson 
3urnectt ; and the Rev. George T. Packard furnishes a paper in 
the Silent Hour Series upon ‘* Looking Away from Death.” 
In the Young Folks there is a Valentine’s Day poem by Car- 
lotta Perry, acd a seasonable story of the Carnival of Ant- 
werp by Mrs. Julia H. Treat, in which the French and Eng- 
lish are deliciously intermingled. Among those who furnish 
book reviews to this number are Professor Minot, of Harvard 
University, and Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., who also gives in 
the Farm and Garden some striking suggestions on ‘Snow 
Effects on the Lawn.” 


The students of the General Theological Seminary in this 
city lately secured some timely and much-needed advice from 
Bishop Harris on the subject of Medievalism. While he 
would not even seem to undervalue the patristic and medieval 
learning which must engage much of their thought, he 
warned them not to allow such studies to put them out of 
sympathy with their own age. He told them that Middle Age 
prophets could not interpret the divine mind and will to the 
men of this generation; that the spirit of the age which was 
utterly intoleratit of medimvalism would never be less 80; 
and exhorted them not to permit themselves to fall into the 
not uncommon, but no less amazing folly of monkishness in 
the nineteenth century. Words more timely and salutary 
have not been spoken in presence of the professors and 
students of this institution for manyaday. Had the seminary 
kept abreast of the times, cultivating a broad and generous 
spirit, and remembering the especial needs of this age and 
nation, it might have maintained and increased the popular 
favor even more easily than it became an object of sus- 
picioa and distrust, with a large section, at least, of the Epis- 
copal Church. If to sueceed Dean Seymour there had been a 
Dean Harris at the head of the institution, it is safe to say 
that nothing would have been wanting, either in friends or 
money, to make this school of the prophets in every way 
representative of the increasing power and usefulness of the 
great communion to which it gives leaders. 


The fate of the beautiful theater which Mr. Booth built 
some years ago inthis city for the express purpose of making 
a home for the highest class of dramatic performances, and 
which has been recently sold for business purposes at a third 
of its original cost, is another and a very convincing proof of 
the fact that the public who patronize theaters are more re- 
sponsible for the low tone of theatrical representations than 
the managers, It has been shown again and again that, while 


star performances of the highest character can be made for | 
short seasons profitable, a theater which attempts to educate | 
the taste of the people by continuous presentation of the | 
noblest products of the draiwwa with irreproachable surround- | 
ings is doomed to failure. Abroad, where such results are 
reached it is only by means of State aid. Without a subsidy 
the best class of theaters on the continent could not be 
supported; and it is tolerably certain that no similar success 


| 
| 
| 
can be attained in this country unless philanthropic people | 


t 
t 





o find our daily newspapers devoting columns to the descrip- 


ion of a spectacle revolting to every sense of decency. One 


can only be reconciled to the state of public opinion which 
makes it possible for newspapers to do this by recalling the 
international prize fight, not many years ago, to which far 
| more popular attention was given than the discussion of a 
great international question would have aroused. 


We have received the following contributions in aid of the 


are willing to make up the deficiencies in the manager’s | Michigan sufferers ; 


accounts. With the theaters, as with everything else, the 
article furnished is adapted as far as possible to the demand ; | 
and while the constant attacks directed at the low tone of 
popular plays are in the main deserved it ought to be re- 
membered that plays and managers conform to public taste, | 
and that in the end it is the public who patronize the theater | 
who are to be held responsible for its character. 








| 
Other ages have built splendid memorials to their soldiers, | 
and have commemorated successful battles with noble monu- | 
ments, but itis the good fortune of this age that it looks for 
great characters and great deeds in other and higher direc- | 
tions; that it cares more for the careers of its men of | 
letters, its philanthropists and its organizers than for its | 
soldiers. The Wellingtons have not failed to receive their | 
due of homage after death, but it is pleasant to know also | 
the Stanleys and the Kingsleys have been remembered with 
equal affection. Westward Ho, the Devonshire town which 
gave Kingsley a title for one of his inost powerful and fasci- | 
nating stories, is to have a memorial to the great novelist in | 
the form of a school to be called ‘* Kingsley’s College.” Re- 
membering what Charles Kingsley was, and how he worked 
for the well-being of his fellow men, there can be no more | 
beautiful and fitting memerial than this. 
In this country the marriage of widows is not always re- | 
garded as a matter of congratulation by their friends, but 
the fact that such marriages are becoming quite common in | 
India is undoubted evidence of advance im civilization. The 
‘Indian Mirror,” which has been looking into the matter, | 
reports that in Bombay, Bengal and the Punjaub the 
number of widow-marriages is yearly increasing, and | 
that the same fact is noted, though less prominently, in | 
Madras and the provinces. The’ marriage of girls, and the'r | 
subsequent seclusion from society by the death of husbands | 
whom they had hardly seen, has been one of the great evils 
in Indian social life; a monstrous wrong against Iudian | 
women, but so thoroughly established by custom and tra- 


dition that the missionaries have been almost powerless to | 
overcome it. The fact that this cruel usage is beginning to 
give way is a significant sign of progress. 

There is still a successful coffee house in this city, con- 
ducted by the New York Bible and Fruit Mission, at No. 416 | 
East 26th street. The second year of this enterprise has just 
closed upon a record of increasing success aud usefulness. 
The house was entirely self-supporting during the year, and | 
more than 4,000 free meals were given to deserving people, 
while employment and other help were extended tothe same | 
class. An effort is being made by the society to builda 
lodging-house on an adjoining lot, where ten cents will secure 
a comfortable lodging, with a bath, areading room well 
warmed and lighted, and a safe deposit for clothing. 7,000 
dollars is needed for this purpose, and contributions may be 
sent to the cashier at the above address, or to Mrs. M. A. 
Elder, 19 West 48th street. 


Our appeal for donations to send homeless boys West 
through the Children’s Aid Society is meeting with a gener- 
ous response. Within the last week two separate contribu- 
tions of $150 each have been received, one from a banker in 
Wall Street, the other from a ‘‘ Father of four,”’ whosends it 
as a ‘thank offering for answers to prayer in behalf of a dear 
one.” H. T. B. R. also contributes $10, and three little girls, 
whose remittance should have been acknowledged with those | 
of two weeks ago, send their own earnings, amou iting to $3. 
Altogether, within the last two months we have received for 
this purpose #559. With what we have now on hand a 
party of twenty-five boys will be sent off as soon as they can 
be got together. 





A vigorous war against whiskey has been inaugurated in 
Oberlin, Ohio. Several mass meetings have Leen held, one 
January 30th, at which ‘President Fairchild and Professors 
Frost and Shurtleff were among the speakers. The audience 
manifested the utmost enthusiasm, and within half an hour 
after the subscription lists were opened over £200,000 were 
pledged by business men and students for the campaign. 
Professor G. Frederick Wright offered resolutions petition- 
ing the legislature to make special temperance legislation 
for college towns. ‘The present aim of the Oberlin people is 
to hold the arrangement of last summer in reference to the 
sale of liquors, an object upon which both the conservative 
and the radical element can heartily unite. 


The practieal dismissal by the Government of General N. 
M. Curtis, a special agent of the Treasury Department, for a 
violation of the civil service law in collecting assessments 
from the employees of the custom house is a very hopeful 
indication of the growth of civil service sentiment, and will 
do much toward impressing the Jaws already in existence 
upon the minds of government employees. General Curtis is 
the treasurer of the New York Republican State Committee, 
but that fact does not seem to have saved him. Secretary 
Folger deserves the thanks of all civil service reformers for 
his prompt and vigorous action in this instance. 

There is some satisfaction in the fact that prize fighters 
must new go as far off as the Gulf of Mexico to, secure im- 
munity in their brutal contests, but it is rather discouragivg 
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Connecticut is beginning to wake vp to the shame of its 
loose system of granting divorces. A bill has been submitted 
to the Judiciary Committee of the Legislature of that State 
which provides that six months shall elapse from the time of 
filing the papers in a divorce case before it can be heard, un- 
less the charge be adultery, and in that case three months 
must elapse before the hearing of the case. The bill further 
provides that where the defendant does rot appear the State's 


| attorney shall contest the application for divorce in his dis- 


cretion. This is a move in the right direction. 

Everbody knows of churches which seem to regard the 
parsonage as public property, to be used by the congregation 
very much after their own sweet will. But the first instance 
of the forcible use of @ parsonage for dancing recorded in 
the history of the Methodist Church recently oceurred in 
acountry town. This form of amusement was kept up in 
spite of the minister's protest, and on the following Sabbath 
he returned the money presented at the donation with the 
request that it should be re-distributed among the donors, 


Mayor Low of Brooklyn has now finished the list of his 


| appointments, and while he has displeased the politicians, 


which was inevitable if he meant to pursue an independent 
course, his selections have given very general satisfaction. 
His appointees, as a rule, are men of character and ability, 


| and he has taken the first difficult step on the read to munic- 
| ipal reform wisely. That he will persevere to the end and 


that all good citizens will support him must be the earnest 
hope of all thoughtful observers of the experiment. 


This is certainly a discouraging season for all faithful 


| people. It was only last week that Mr. Miln went into athe- 


ism, and now Mr. Wilde says that Niagara Falls are ‘an 
embodiment of pantheism.” Coming on top of Mr. Inger- 
sol]’s attacks and Mr. Miln's recantation, this plunge of 
Niagara into pantheism is certainly crushing. One is some- 
what consoled, however, by discovering that Mr. Wilde was 
not impressed with the Falls, and that to his mind “the de- 


| sign is wanting in grandeur and variety of line.” 
: J 


Mr. George Q. Cannon, elder in the Mormon Church and 
delegate from Utah, is very much mistaken if he supposes 
the present sentifment against the iniquity which he repre- 
sents is likely to die out as waves of indignation have sub- 
sided in former years. There is unmistakable evidence that 
the conscience of the country has been educated on this 
question of polygamy, and that however Congress may fail 
in any immediate action, the problem will not be dropped 
until it has been solved. 


The movement for the higher education of women in Eng- 
land has been advanced another stage by the action of the 
University of London, the Convocation of which, at a recent 
inceting, decided to admit female graduates. This concession 
follows logically after that which opened the doors of the 
University to women. It indicates the steady growth of 
public sentiment, and is an omen of the day not far distant 
when aJl barriers of this kind will be remuved. 

Such disputes as that which has broken out between the 
Rey. Dr. Fulton, ef Brooklyn, and Gen. T. W. Conway are 
about the worst things that can happen toachurch. They 
go far to undo whatever good influence a minister may exert 
from his pulpit. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. 1°r 


throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


You say to A Frequent Reader, ‘* whether it is for the interest of the 
country for the Government to directly assume the issue of the cur- 
rency is too large a question to be discussed in a paragraph.” You 
can surely tell us in a paragraph one or two of the dangers that you 
apprehend. I understand from reading your paper that you are op- 
posed to monopolies. You say the Government manages the post- 
office so well they had better take the telegraph. If that is so, why 
do you want a set of bankers to have a monopoly of the currency ? 
for monopoly it certainly is. Would they not have crea‘ed a panic 
at the time the three per cent. funding bill was passed if Hayes had 
not vetoed it, thus showing that the banks are stronger than the 
Government to-day? What will they be hereafter? Please publish 
this letter, together with your reply, and enlighten a constant 
reader. 8. 8. C. 

Our correspondent is laboring under a mistaken idea re- 
garding the national banking system when he classifies it us 
a ‘‘mopopoly.” The banking system of a country needs or- 
der, method and certain regulations, and in that sense takes 
on a distinct organization. This is the case with al! safe 
organizations of the kind all over the world. But beyond 
this very essential qualification our system is not a monopoly, 
as our correspondent will easily discover by referring to the 
banking act under which it exists. Any body of men, acting 
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under the proper limitations prescribed by law, may organize 
and establish a bank, and issue their currency, by properly 
securing it. The banking act is, in a measure, free, and, in- 
stead of bearing any of the marks of an arbitrary monopoly, 
encourages a lucal and elastic currency, subject always to 
the two prime requisites of currency ; namely, security and 
proper redemptive facilities. The National bank has this 
advantage over a Government bank. It is found in evcry 
important or growing locality, studies the needs of such 
locality, stimulates its resources, and regulates the volume 
of currency (under the redemptive system) according to the 
wants which may develop in its community. The Govern- 
ment could only have a few remote branches or sub-treas- 
uries, and, in place of an elastic currency, would have its 
issues regulated by arbitrary legislative laws instead of by 
the laws of trade and those of demand and supply. 

‘Rhese reasons, in addition to others that might be named, 


* furnish a reasonable answer, to an unprejudiced mind, why 


a good banking system, such as our own, is preferable to 
Government banking. 

Our correspondent’s reflection on the action of the banks 
last year, when Congress undertook a coercion policy towards 
them, is wholly unwarrantable. If a highway robber under- 
takes to take by force what he has no moral right to take, 
human nature naturally revolts. That is what Congress un- 
dertook to do in relation to the banks in the legislation re- 
ferred to. If our correspondent keeps a file of the Christian 
Union he can refer to our financial department at the time 
this legislation was in progress, where he will find the 
attempted enactment very plainly characterized. The fault 
was wholly with Congress, and the consequences, whatever 
they were, must be laid at the door of the moral offender, 
and not at the door of the banks, which are business institu- 
tions conducted on business principles. President Hayes’s 
veto message at the time, referred to, very justly character- 
izes the attempted outrage. 


What is the meaning of a virtual presence, as ascribed to God? 
Can humanity, within its narrow limits, commune with him who 
fills all space? Do not personality, and a local habitation, belong to 
man’s conception of a heavenly Father? Can God’s virtual pres- 
ence mean more to man than the less extended influence exercised 
by his earthly father over a circumscribed field of action? Does 
not heaven, man’s future home, mean a change af place as well as 
an elevation in character, and can home be home, in the highest 
sense of the word on earth or in heaven, without the actual presence 
of the Father? 

We are not quite sure that we understand your question. 
The conception of a God who sits somewhere on a special 
throne, spectacular and sublime, is essentially idolatrous ; 
bowing before such a conception is essentially bowing before 
an image, though it has not been put upon canvas or carved in 
stone. Though such pictures are sometimes suggested by 
the Bible, its general teaching is that of a God whois to be 
spiritually conceived, and who pervades all space and con- 
trols all organism. When we speak of the personal pres- 
ence of God in our own souls we speak not of his capacity 
to be with us, but of our capacity to realize him. Over 
against the Hindoo eonception of a God unrevealed and un- 
revealable, and of man as separated from him by an im- 
measurable gulf, a conception not infrequently ingrafted 
into Western theology and philosophy, is the Christian 
teaching of a God who possesses sympathies and emotions, 
who is able to communicate to his children, and who has 
created children with a capacity to receive amd be influenced 
by his communication of himself. As to heaven, and 
whether it is a place, and, if so, where, a great deal has 
been written, but nothing is known. It is safe totrust some 
things to God. What heaven shall be is one of those things. 


J. L. P.—Herry M. Stanley was born near Denbigh, 
Wales, in 1840. When three years old he was placed in the 
poorhouse of the parish of St. Asaph, where he remained 
ten years. While an inmate of this institution he acquired 
education enough to teach ina school. At fifteen years he 
sailed as cabin boy ina vessel bound for New Orleans. 
After his arrival he obtained employment with a meschant 
named Henry M. Stanley, who‘adopted him and gave him his 
own name, which Stanley has since borne instead of his orig- 
inal name of John Barlow. Mr. Stanley, Sr’s., death without 
a will threw the young m3n upon his own resources, and these 
proved sufficient for a successful life. He enlisted in the 
Confederate army, was taken prisoner, rele ised and entered 
the Federal army. After the close of the war he acted as 
&@ newspaper correspondent, and in 1867 was sent by the 
New York “Herald” as its war correspondent with the 
British army to Abyssinia. Subsequently he traveled in 
Europe and was finally directed by the proprietor of the 
New York ‘ Herald” to fit out an expedition to find Dr. 
Livingstone. The full account of his life from this period, 
1871, till 1878, will be found in his two works, *‘ low I Found 
Livingstone,” published in 1872,” and ‘* Through the Dark 
Continent,” published in 2 vols. in 1878. Stanley at present 
isengaged in surveying the course of the Congo River with 
a view to building canals to avoid the numerous falls and 
render the river navigable, and so open Central Africa to 
civilization and commerce. 





What tract, pamphlet, paper or concise publication of any kind 
occurs to you, wherein may be found the most telling brief answers 
Mus. B. 

Professor Fisher’s article on ‘‘ The Christian Religion” in 
a recent issue of the ‘‘ North American Review ” is the very 
best condensed answer to infidelity and atheism. 





What is the “little book ” spoken of in Revelation, chapter x. ? 

Commentators differ in their answer to this question. 
Dean Alford’s statement is, perhaps, the simplest and best 
anewer; viz., that it represents the subject ef the remainder 
of the prophecies of the Book of Revelation. 





‘“* Night drew her sable curtain down, and pinned it with a star,” 
was written by McDonald Clarke, an American poet, born 
1798, djed 1842. He is sometimes called the mad post. 





MIRACLE. 
By Susan COOLipee. 


H! not in strange portentous way 
Christ's miracles were wrought of old, 
Th : common thing, the common clay 
He touched and tinctured, and straightway 
It grew to glory manifold. 


The barley loaves were daily bread 
Kneaded and mixed with usual skill ; 

No care was given, no spell was said, 

But when the Lord had blessed, they fec 
The multitude upon the hill. 


The hemp was sown ‘neath common sun,- 
Watered by common dews and rain, 
Of which the fisher’s nets were spun ; 
Nothing was prophesied or done 
To mark it from the other grain. 


Coarse, brawny hands let down the net 
When the Lord spake and ordered so ; 
They hauled the meshes, heavy-wet, 
Just as in other days, and set 
Their backs to labor, bending low : 


But quivering, leaping from the lake 
The marvelous, shining burdens rise 
Until the laden meshes break, 
And all amazéd, no man spake 
But gazed with wonder in his eyes. 


So still, dear Lord, in every place 

Thou standest by the toiling folk 
With love and pity in thy face, 
And givest of thy help and grace 

To those who meekly bear the yoke. 


Not by strange sudden change and spell. 
Battling and darkening nature’s face ; 
Thou takest the things we know s0 well 
And buildest on them thy miracle— 
The heavenly on the common-place. 


The lives which seem so poor, so low, 

The hearts which are so cramped and dull, 
The bafiied hopes, the impulse slow, 

Thou takest, touchest all, and lo! 
They blossom to the beautiful. 


We need not wait for thunder-peal 
Resounding from a mount of fire 

While round our daily paths we feel 

Thy sweet love and thy power to heal 
Working in us Thy full desire. 








A.PILLORY FOR RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPERS. 
‘By THe Rev. Joun Mitugr. 


HE superstition that Peter converted three thou- 
sand men on the day of Pentecost, and which 
would seize upon a ministerial act, viz., the public 
sermon, and fit it to the text about ‘‘ the foolishness of 
preaching,” and the saving of them that believe, has 
begun to give way to a modern marvel; viz., the enor- 
mous influence of the press, and the new and increasing 
Christianizing power of its different issues. Men have 
read back into the heart of this thing and found that 
Peter was preaching to men already ‘‘ devout” (Acts 
ii., 5); that the change wrought was a discovery of the 
Messiah ; that Mary and Salome and Simeon and Anna 
were but types of many in the crowd; that the 
unveiling of this man Jesus was comparatively easy 
with men already regenerate ; that the stock for graft- 
ing was a Jewish piety; and that schools and prayers 
and parental fidelities that were past had more to do 
with Pentecost than the speech of Peter; that Paul 
was ‘‘ preaching” when he disputed in the schools; 
and that a man who wrote an ‘“epistle,” or who 
taught his child, er who edits a paper like those in our 
days, ten thousand times over preaches, and preaches 
more than those who, with less fervor and with no re- 
sult, preach a sermon in the hearing of the people. 

The press, therefore, is rising, and men are beginning 
to see that itis an enormous factor for the good of 
man. 

By hard discipline the pulpit has become more de- 
cent. When a boy I remember severities and coarse- 
nesses that would not be tolerated in our day. The edge 
of controversy has been changed. It may be just as 
sharp; but it is not saw-fashion, as it was in the be- 
ginning of the century. A Methodist invites a Pres- 
byterian to preach, instead of berating him. And a 
Presbyterian, instead of talking Derry talk whenever 
he is in wind of a Papist, is ashamed of Orange 
fierceness; and even a priest, among his flock, has 
less Donnybrook wrath against dissent, and more ap- 
parent hope of Protestant salvation. All this is very 





unquestioned, and seems to result—like the cleaning of 
fresh castings on each other—by tumbling them round 
in a box and reducing them to beautiful smoothness 
by attrition among themselves. 

The press is too young for all this. And now when 
it is feeling its own strength, when no shrewd man 
denies that it has some predominances over the 
church, when the church is partly deserted because 
part of its monopoly of thought has been borrowed 
away, when men turning from the sacred desk derive 
part of their guidance from the printed page, how im- 
portant it is that this new oracle should be sanctified. 
There is a sourness in the new field that cultivation 
lessens. But, till time has laid its hand upon the press, 
for Christ’s sake cannot that time be shortened ? 

The secular prints we are not so much concerned 
in. But let aman take up a religious journal and re- 
flect: Here is a power that vies with the pulpit; here 
is an agency that recommends itself as a means of 
grace; here were columns in which an editor asked 
for patronage on the score of good doing in the houses 
of the land ; the type were to be friends of the faith , 
and the pages were to reach the lost, and warm the 
hearts of believers with the love of Jesus. There are 
men who do not take such a paper, and rarely see 
one. They have an idea, therefore, that is virgin and 
uncontaminated. How exceedingly important that 
the press even more than the pulpit should meet such 
men with a clean face. 

Now we will not show that it does not. 
waste our time. 

In the great disruption, when the huge Presbyte- 
rian body was sundered into two, John Sergeant, the 
lawyer of the successful party, and Senator Preston 
his colleague were perfectly thunderstruck at the 
tone of the papers. Both these men had served in 
Congress, and I remember Sergeant, in talking with 
an Old School man, could hardly express his astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘some of these sentences 
would disgrace a Congressman.” ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
‘*if I were a Presbyterian, I would not let such a paper 
come into my house.” And what seemed to strike 
him was this : that it was not the mere Billingsgate of 
an ordinary print. That would not huit his children. 
It was Billingsgate claiming to be divine. It was low 
abuse seated in the heart of a sheet claiming to be 
taken into the bosom of a house as a means of instill- 
ing the religion of the Redeemer. 

Now I know many of these editors, and they are ex- 
cellent men. They are quite better than much that 
they edit. And what is the difficulty? The same 
that was with the pulpit five decades ago. Gentle- 
hearted penitents, like Tennent, or like Finley, would 
preach like savages. And how has the thing be- 
come better? Simply by the pulpit fiuding itself 
out. And now why cannot that process be has- 
tened? Here is a huge engine, greater than the 
pulpit, wider, deeper in its own peculiar respects—not 
greater in most things, but greater in many—not 
greater in conservation, but greater in extension and 
aggression ; not greater permanently, but greater irre- 
sponsibly and in untried fields; greater in a thousand 
ways. And how vast the pity that this great gener- 
ous ally should not share some of the old-time expe- 
rience of the desk. Why must the fine hound break 
things through a long novitiate? And why cannot 
these great intelligent monsters, the weekly prints, be 
as good as their editors, and cease to din upon our 
ears with speeches that distress the saints, and give a 
surprised encouragement to the wickedness of the un- 
believer ? 


How would it answer to revive in some conspicucus 
print an institution like the ancient pillory ? Let some 
man, skilled with the scissors, cut out from the weekly 
papers sentences utterly infamous. Let him hide the 
names for the first two weeks, and then, if a paper 
does not fly to cover, publish it in its after trespass. 
This might work wonders. Ourtheory is that, as the boys 
utter it, these gentlemen don’t know what they are 
saying. It would gall a paper to see a downright un- 
civil speech caged with other felons in a weekly corner. 
I am sure of the result. No mortal would like to look 
at such children a second time. I would like to have 
some charitable hand engaged, with ro suspicion of 


It would 


-malignity. I would forbid note or comment, as in 


publishing the Scriptures. I would make the naked 
sentences breed their own disgusts. And my reason- 
ing would be that if a sentence is so mean that it can- 
not stand such an exposure to the people, it is a sign 
that it is not a means of grace, and that the paper from 
which 1t came could be better filled in its next weekly 
publication. 

To show distinctly what I mean, let me build a pil- 
lory suited to some great paper. The editor might 
shrink, and call it a sort of scavenger work ; but is not 
scavenger work sometimes some of the grandest for 
the rescue of a city? Was Hercules out of place 
cleansing the Augean Stables? Let’ us look at the 


thing. If putting it into the, corner of a sheet and 
keeping it there, freshly filled, will sweeten our Ameri- 

















__ Fes, 16, 1882, 


can literature, the editor who does the scissoring 
should have a statue from the American church. 

‘*That Dr. Bushnell should say, as he does on page 420, tnat he has 
established his point that dikai3o is not used in a declarative or ju- 
dicial sense, but means to make morally good, in a manner that 
leaves no room for dispute, is an exhibition of the very insanity of 
self-conceit.” 

PILLORY FOR RELIGIOUS BILLINGSGATE 

* We are pleased tp eee tnat the Presbytery of Cleveland, with a 
ministerial role of forty-eight, has eleven Evangelists among the 
number. It is also a pleasant feature in the report of this Presbytery 
that it has not a ‘ W.C.’ toaccount for. A look under the lines 
might, however, not be so satisfactory.”—(— —. 

**These scholars are, therefore, entitled to a retraction of the 
allegation now proved to be unfounded. We do not expect they 
will get it. There is no conscience in a man any more than 
there is ina monkey if he resists the clear light of unequivocal testi- 
mony and sticks to a statement which he cannot prove, and which 
has been publicly disproved. 
Independent,’ ”—[{ 

“The ‘— —,’ in noticing the Covenanter row in the First Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, expresser anxiety that these 
people shall cease to call themselves Presbyterian. We second the 
suggestion. We suggest, the First Deformed Church of Pitts- 
burgh. If the people prefer they might call themselves the Church 
of tne Kilkenny Cats!”—{— —. 

On which still another paper remarks: 

“Very well said, considering, but then the ‘——’has hardly yet 
cooled off from calling the ** Independent” sneak, fool, blasphemer, 
idiot, and some more fine Christian names—that is to say, ‘given 
names.’” 

These sentences recall the Psalm, ‘‘ Let the righteous 
smite me,” for it would astonish the Church to know 
whom these editings are by. They are notoriously 
good men, as really so as Luther or Tennent. More- 
over, the journals are of the very best. I have looked 
into none secular or of a second-class. Moreover, 
they are the culling, in the main, of two hours’ work 
yesterday among some old files. We left plenty of the 
same sort. Our original thought of the article was 
instigated by worse. ‘‘ Let the righteous smite me!” 
but query, brethren, was it to be this sort of stroke? 
and can we quite sure, now that we see it by itself, 
that this is the ‘‘ excellent oil” that lingered so gra- 
ciously in the mind of the Psalmist ? 

PRINCETON, Jan. 7, 1882. 








CAYO HUESO. 
$y Kirk Monrog. 


| te the Spanish Cayo Hueso (Bone Key) to the 
English Key West the transifion is so simple that 
it is more than probable that in this way this most 
southern of our Atlantic coast cities obtained its name. 
In Hueso the h is silent, and the u is sounded as w, so 
that the pronounciation becomes Kayo Weso. 

In spite of its being of modern settlement, Key West 
is possessed to most Northern visitors of more interest 
than any other Florida city from the fact that its flora 
is so entirely tropical and so different from that of the 
rest of the State, and the majority of its population is 
so foreign in appearance and language. In fact the 
most surprising thing is to see the United States flag 
flying over the Custom House, and the uniforms of 
United States soldiers in the garrison. With a popula- 
tion of about 12,000, it is probable that of these not 
more than 200 adults are American born. The bulk of 
the resident population are Bahamians, or ‘‘Conchs,’ 
from the Bahama Islands, Cubans or ‘‘Dagos,” and 
Negroes; and of the latter but few are natives of the 
United States. The predominant language is Spanish, 
and the industries are wrecking, sponging, fishing and 
cigar making. Sixty years ago the great Florida Reef, 
extending westward 200 miles from Cape Florida to 
the Dry Tortugas, was unlighted and unbuoyed, and 
consequently the paradise of wreckers. With its 
myriad keys and innumerable coral reefs and shoals, 
toward which strong currents set from every direction, 
its narrow tortuous channels and its central position, 
lying as it does in the track of half the commerce of 
the country, it is not surprising that the terrific reef 
claimed at least one victim for each day of the year, 
and frequently the morning: light revealed a dozen or 
more wrecks ensnared within its toils. Consequently 
wrecking, or ‘‘ wracking,” according to Key West ver- 
nacular, became the business of the coast, and a ship 
could hardly be stranded for six hours anywhere along 
the reef without seeing the light-draught, swift-sailing 
wrecking boats hurrying toward her from all directions, 
like vultures attracted by the scent of prey. It was these 
wreckers who first settled on Cayo Hueso and made it 
the permanent seat of their flourishing business. Two- 
thirds of the present wealth of Key West was acquired 
by wrecking, and among these wealthy wreckers is 
one whose fortune is estimated by millions, and who 
was one of the proprietors of the famous Gould and 
Curry gold mine in California. But the glory of 
wrecking has gradually departed, with the erection, 
one after another, of the superb lighthouses at Cape 
Florida, Fowey’s Rocks, Cary’s foot, Alligator, Som. 
brero, and American shoals, Key West, Sand Key, 
Garden Key and Loggerhead, and it is now only a 
business to be undertaken incidentally by fishing 
smacks or spongers. With the building of the proposed 
ight on Rebecca Shoals, between Key West and the 


This is the present status of ‘The | 
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Tortugas, the cntire reef will te so well lighted that a | do not know the names. There is also to be seen, 


vessel cruising in waters adjacent to it need never be 
out of sight of one or another of its flashing beacons ef 
safety. 

Wrecking failiog them as a means of livelihood, the 
Key Westers turned their attention to sponging, fishing 
for the Havana market, and recently to cigar making, 
in each one of which industries fortunes are annually 
made. The spongers cruise from Cape Florida along 


| the reef and up the Gulf coast to St. Marks, in search 


of this treasure of the sea, for which the demand is | 


ever increasing and of which the supply, owing to its 
rapid growth, is inexhaustible. In such quantities 


are sponges brought to thé Key West market that at 


one of the daily auction sales on the city wharf last 
week $17,000 worth were disposed of in a few hours, 
at an average value of two dollars per pound. 

Fishing for the Havana market is another important 
industry, and the fleet engaged in it is as large as that 
sailing from Gloucester to the Newfoundland Banks. 
While the Cubans are extravagantly fond of fish, none 
are to be found in the waters surrounding their island, 
or else they do not know how to catch them, for all the 
fish that can be carried into Havana from the Florida 
coast sell readily there at from forty to sixty cents per 
pound. At these rates the fishermen would soon be- 
come the wea!thiest portion of the community were it 
not for the many restrictions imposed upon them. In 





|} among the 


in front of the officers’ quarters at the garrison, a 
superb banyan tree, which is believed to be the only 
one in America. Beneath the trees the gardens are 
crowded with dense masses of flowering shrubs. 
Oleanders weighed down with great pink blossoms 
are large bushes meriting the name of trees rather 
than shrubs, roses of all colors run riot everywhere in 
unrestrained luxuriance, the air is heavy with the 
sweet odors of myrtle and jasmine ; 
with a woody, tree-like trunk, and the candelabra 
cactus rear their forms from amid a dozen 
lesser varieties, and everywhere their somber green 


cactus giganticus, 


curious 
is 
relieved by the vivid glowing scarlet of the poinsetta. 
Hedges are formed of the American aloe and sharp 
spiked jucca from whieh the flower stalks shoot up 
tree convolvuli of every 
shade and tint, and great trumpet flowers gorgeous in 


tops, delicate 
flaming colors clamber over fences, hedges and trel- 
lises. Yet the soil that fosters this prodigal wealth of 
vegetation is apparently sterile, being composed of 
broken shell and disintegrated coral rock, and but few 
of the gardens receive any attention at the hands of 


| their owners. 


With half a dozen exceptions the houses and build 
ings of Key West are of wood, and most of them are 
very small and contain but three or four rooms. Those 


| of the well-to-do are, of course, larger, and are sur 


the first place, although the run from almost any point | 


along the reef to Havana is less than one hundred 
miles, the smacks must be provided with wells in 
which to carry their fish alive, as ice is very expensive 
and almost unprocurable. In these only a limited 
quantity of fish can be placed, and of these many die 
during the voyage or are eaten by their larger com- 
rades. Then, upon reaching Havana, the fisherman is 
obliged to employ a pilot both in and out of the harbor, 





although he himself may know the channel better than | 
any pilot in Cuba; he must pay port charges, a city | 


license, a crown license, a war tax, and a dozen other 


| Massachusetts coast. 


taxes and charges, until at least half, frequently two- | 


thirds, and often the entire profits of his voyage are 
thus eaten up. 


Cigar-making is at present the most important in- | 


dustry of Key West. While ten years ago there 
were but four cigar factories in the place, there are 
now more than a hundred. To be sure most of 
these are small affairs, occupying shanties or portions 
of small dwelling-houses; but they are all worked to 
their utmost capacity, and i..c result is the product of 
hundreds of thousands of cigars daily, of which the 
entire quantity is consumed in the United States; and 
even at this rate the demand for Key West cigars is 
largely in excess of the supply. 

With all this business, and with its 12,000 popula- 
tion, Key West has no bank, no express oflice, no gar, 
no theater, no daily paper, no first-class hotel, and no 
—a great many other things that would be considered 
indispensable in a northern city of equal size and im- 
portance. It has weekly steamship communication 
with New York, Galveston, New Orleans and Ha- 
vana, and semi-weekly with Tampa and Cedar Key, 
and its people have hopes of a railroad which they 
say Jay Gould and Mr. Tilden are going to build from 
the main land along the Florida Bay. Within its 
limits also the dreaded yellow fever annually claims 
its victims. Its visits are generally confined to the 
months of September, October and November, and the 
second season spent here by the unacclimated North- 
erner is much more to be dreaded than the first. The 
‘*Northers ” which invariably blow in December dispel 
the disease, and during the winter months there is no 
more healthy nor delightful city in the world than 
Key West. With days bright and clear, the tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees made bearable by the steady trade 
winds, and nights cool and still, the climate is a per- 
petual tonic. Ondé of the physicians of the place 
laughingly said to me the other day, ‘‘ Why, my dear 
sir, our winter climate is so soft and mild, and at the 
same time so filled with life-giving qualities, that it 
can not only restore shattered lungs but it can give a 
man a brand new pair if he needs them.” 

As Ihave already said, in the flora of Key West lies 
one of its chief charms. Towering everywhere and 
above allelse are the stately cocoanut and date palms, 
laden with fruit, attracting the eye by their graceful 
shape and symmetrical proportions, and affording a 
delicious shade. Of less height but of equal interest 
to the Northern eye are the sapadilla, avocata pear, sea 
grape, tamarind, mango, paw-paw, banana, and many 
others with strange Spanish names, all fruit bearing ; 
the royal ponceana, most beautiful of shade trees, the 
wild almond, whose leaves during the winter assume 
the rich hues of our autumnal foliage, the’gum alamo, 
or “‘gum alimbo” as the natives call it, whose bark, 
leaves and berries are sovereign remedies for many 
human ailments, the slender Australian fir, which will 
grow nowhere else in the United States, the geiger 
tree, with dark leaves and scarlet flowers, the Spanish 
laurel, and mary another af which even their owners 





rounded by balconies and broad verandahs, in the coo! 
shade of which the hammocks hang and are in con 
stant use from year’s end to year’s end. 

In many respects the town reminds one of Nantucket 
in midsummer. The salt flavor of the air, the flanne)- 
shirted high-booted fishermen on the streets, the 
wreckage lying about the wooden wharves, the crow 
nests on the housetops from which incoming vessels 
are first sighted, the interest felt in the arrival and de- 
parture of steamers, and, above all, the street auctions, 
ali are constant reminders of the island city of the 
There, however, I have never 
seen any but meat auctions, which are heralded for 
hours beforehand by the town crier as he passes 
through the streets with his clanging bell. Here is the 
crier and the clamorous bell, and the announcement is 
made in nearly the same terms and accentuation, 
‘Auction this mor-n-ing in front of the town ha-l-l,” 
or of so-and-so’s store; but it is not only the sale of 
meat that he announces: it is fruit, eggs, sponges, dry 
goods, groceries, wreckage, or whatever may be on 
hand. A cat-boat comes over from the main land with 
a hundred oranges, or a few dozen bunches of plantains, 
or some stalks of sugar-cane, and forthwith there 
must be an auction ; a fisherman comes from the 
Tortugas with a 400-pound turtle ; he is banded over 
to the turtle butcher, who carves him scientifically 
into marketable pieces, and he is sold at auction. A 
load of sponges arrives and the auctioneer is sum- 
moned ; a wreck is discovered and stripped, and the 
first question asked regarding it is, ‘‘ Where will the 
auction take place ?” 

To those who can afford it, the place of a daily news- 
paper is supplied in some degree by an arrangement 
with the telegraph company whereby the operator is 
allowed to take from the wires one or two hundred 
words of the matter that passes through his oftice and 
distribute it in manifold to the thirty or forty sub 
scribers, who pay $2.50 per month for this modicum of 
news from the outside warld. 

During the war the interests of Key West were 
identified with those of the North, and even now it is 
to all intents and purposes more of a Northern than a 
Southern city. Being in direct communication with, 
and within four days’ sail of, New Yerk, it finds there 
its market and its base of supplies. Its people are 
better posted as regards what is going on in New York 
than they are concerning other portions of their own 
county, and the Northerner, whether he comes for 
pleasure or on business, is always made heartily wel- 
come in Cayo Hueso. 


or 








FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
By Mary C. C. Braprorp. 


, 4 IRST among Mrs. Burnett’s mental character 

istics may be placed vigor. Strength of thought 
is evidenced in and by the strength of style which so 
aptly illustrates and amplifies the thought-germs of 
this writer. She chooses for observation and analysis 
those aspects of human life which in relation to social 
development are in a crude, nay, almost elemental 
condition. The types of human nature which she 
most frequently illustrates are those bearing deeply 
the impress of the primitive passions, unrestrained 
either by the discipline of the will or the culture of the 
affections. A proof of this is found in the principal 
characters and incidents in either ‘‘That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s” or ‘‘ Haworth’s.” The atmosphere of both 
these novels is electric with smuldering passion and 
incipient crime; the elements of conflict balance their 
deadly forces, only waiting until the contact of the en- 
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kindling spark dropped from some soul iu emotional 
conilagration. These books are the outcome of im. 
pressions received in childhood, of lessons learned in 
the school of toil and want: where the meanings of 
life are struggle, pain, endurance, where hope is not, 
where brute forces reign supreme, where strife seems 
normal condition, where the triune message of love, 
belief, hope has not been proclaimed, where the sanc- 
tity and grandeur of man as man are neither thought 
nor felt. It is saidthat Mrs. Burnett’s early years were 
spent where proximity gave opportunity to study care- 
fully these types of humanity, these social lowlands. 
Truly the fructification of the seed sown there has 
been rare and resplendent. 

Sincerity, both moral and intellectual in its nature, 
and springing like a natural growth from the mingled 
soil of her spiritual and mental affinities, from the 
simple directness of her impulses, the clearness and 
justness of her perceptions, is another impressive trait 
in Mrs. Burnett’s work. What she sees to be true in 
the passional or mental life she proclaims with a rugged 
sensibility which is invigorating in the extreme. Her 
soul is satisfied with nothing less than the absolute 
truth. She desires it above all things for herself and 
offers it as the highest good to others, and the genu- 
ineness of her work and its healthful tone alike spring 
from the depths of this conviction. This is the reason 
her pathos is irresistible, her humor infectious. Is it 
any wonder that her readers laugh or weep with her 
when the teacher from whom she has learned the secret 
dwelling place of smiles and tears is the soul itself 
speaking through these signs? 

Note also her perennial freshness. Mrs. Burnett has 
undeniably shown original power in all her books; it 
is true she has neither copied the form nor imbibed 
the spirit of other intellectual workers, but the quality 
of freshness as distinguished from originality is a char- 
acteristic of her work. It 1s a quality that can more 
easily be felt than analyzed. Its presence can be de- 
tected only by its effect. It pervades her books, and 
is their impalpable and translucent atmosphere; the 
medium through which her message works its way to 
her readers’ hearts and minds. More especially is this 
true of ‘A Fair Barbarian,” and the short stories 
which are in some respects the most characteristic of 
Mrs. Burnett’s writings. On them her sign manual is 
clearly legible. 

A notable feature of Mrs. Burnett’s stories is the 
recurrence of one type of character, the multiplication 
of forms embodying one moral ideal, and its persistent 
reappearance among groups of less strongly marked 
individualities. The types of ignoble character studied 
by Mrs. Burnett are diversified, and even when the 
same type is reproduced it shows the effect of modify- 
ing influences sufficiently powerful to alter the contour. 
But the type is fixed when highly developed examples 
of noblercharactersare given; the studies are projected 
upon identical lines of thought. For instance, the 
dominant forces are the same in the characters of the 
inventor in ‘“‘Haworth’s,” and of old Mr. Rogers in the 
novelette entitled, ‘‘ Louisiana.” This moral similarity 
is so strongly marked that the dissimilarity of their 
social surroundings and civil conditions fails to obscure 
the soul likeness existing between them. And the 
spiritual links binding Joan Lowrie to the characters 
already mentioned are as actual—though not as appar- 
ent—as is the union between the other members of 
this typical group. Simple and elevated loyalty to 
the standard of trust, the ideal of right, utter self-for- 
getfulness and generous trust—in creed faith, in 
practice devotion—this is the translation of the primary 
forces governing Mrs. Burnett’s higher conceptions. 

. Her personal relation to such an ideal is very close. 
The uniformity of her method reveals her nature; but 
while the vision is a delightful one, considered under 
its personal aspect, it must be confessed that its recur- 
rence is a defect from the standpoint of art. 

It follows almost necessarily that constructive ability 
is not always displayed in Mrs. Burnett’s books. She 
sometimes fails in properly arranging and subordinat- 
ing the parts of her narrative. Now and then an inci- 
dental development is elaborated with more care than 
it can justly claim from its natural position in the 
chain of events. Sometimes a character gives promise 
of results which are not accomplished even through 
the phases through which the emotional nature 
passes, and the evolutional movements of the mind 
demand the promised fulfillment ; but these blemishes 
are not often apparent. A study of Mrs. Burnett’s 
mental life is a great aid in estimating her mental 
force. Undoubtedly this is great. Hers is an es- 
sentially massive mind. She shows evidences in her 
forceful conceptions of the originally distinct impres- 
sions received by a nature strong at once in the recep- 
tive and productive powers. Her intellect is singularly 
skillful in reproducing events, in translating the 
heart’s needs, in enunciating the soul’s demands. It 
is not introspective and subjective in its type, but 
dramatic and objective. The projection of her spiritual 
and intellectual self into her works is but slight; here 





and there her personality is indicated by a senti- 


ment, but this is rarely the case. With her, events, 
not dissertations, usually solve life’s problems. Her 
characters analyze themselves by their actions, furnish 
the clue to the inner life by the deeds done in its outer 
courts. 


phenomena of the moral universe, and the social at- 
mosphere which incloses it to its furthest limits. 


portray human nature undergoing actual experiences. 
They do not attempt to construct an unreal humanity, 
and then proceed to dissect their own creation. 

And, after all,does not the real contain the ideal ?—the 
ideal as opposed to the unreal? Is not the soul of all 
art and life the true, and must not the true spring from 
the real? If this is so, has not Frances Hodgson 
Burnett proved herself in the best sense of tle words 
a noble realistic writer; proved it by her sincerity, 
strength, purity and truth? 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
LOOKING AWAY FROM DEATH. 
By tne Rey. QrorGe T. Packarpn. 


A SAILOR’S widow, living on a Maine island, told 
a visitor that she never had raised her eyes to 
glance at the ocean since the day, years before, when 
from her cottage window she saw their vessel go 
down in the near bay, car1ying her husband and son. 

At the sky, the cliff, the bit of meadow her weary 
eyes might freely look, but the encompassing sea, 
which would not give up its dead, upon that she 
would never suffer her eyes to rest. 

The spray almost reached her door when a storm 
was at its height, the sound of the sea was never 
absent, but to her it was like looking calmly in the 
face of the murderer of her flesh and blood, to behold 
the treacherous element. 

What an apt illustration is this of the process of 
ignoring the inevitable change which is to come. 
What we call death has swallowed up kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, therefore we will never look at the 
monster; that is the philosophy of living which many 
try to practice. 

The white-haired, waiting woman could not endure 
the sight of the ocean, but steadily rose and fell tie 
inevitable tides. The sea was everywhere, even if she 
refused to look at its sad or glad countenance. Look- 
ing away from death may be a personal satisfaction, 
but the pulse fails, the gray shadow passes over the 
stricken face, the grave opens, dust returns to dust. 
The fact of death remains. 

The pathos which softened the rigid lines of that 
weather-beaten dwelling, the tenderness which stole 
over the hard-featured islander, the poet’s thought 
uttered by lips that may never have repeated verses 
save those of Watts’s hymns, all have their lesson after 
their own order. But the other teaching, of the hope- 
lessuess of the plan of averting the face from certain 
unchanging natural and spiritual verities, must not be 
passed by. 

Some refuse to look at death because, as they de- 
clare, it is an experience of inevitable agony. 

The cottager felt that the sea did nothing but over- 
whelm and shatter what was intrusted to it. Wrecks 
were the rule, storms the unvarying record, drowning 
men the ordiaary spectacle. But the sea is a servant 
of the ninety and nine; it is master only of the one. 
Calm weather is the law; violence of wind and wave 
the exception. The cries of the sinking, the dying, 
sound over the waters, but only here and there are 
answering voices in their calamity; for the multitude 
are brought to the haven where they would be. 

The testimony of a large and careful experience 
affirms that a painful death scene is altogether the 
unusual incident. The great company, moving stead- 
ily to the moment which is the end and yet the begin- 
ning of life, contribute rare examples of terrible suffer- 
ing and dissolution characterized by acute and con- 
scious pain. Death is a natural process. The way for 
its coming is generally prepared by an indifference to 
physical symptoms. Dull grows the sensitiveness to 
grave signs. Often the clouded mind heeds not the 
majestic transition. 

The solitary, lamenting inmate of that room per- 
fumed by the sea-scent would see the brilliancy and 
splendor of the midday aspect of ocean reflected in 
the old-time looking-glass hanging near her. Even 
from that she must turn away. Nothing is to lessen 
the feeling she cherishes, that light, and quiet, and 
beauty belong not to an element which has slain her 
first-born. 

Those who study to be oblivious to the coming 
change refuse to admit that anything but gloom and 
terror is associated with death. If some marked serenity 
in the presence of death be reported, if there have 
been triumphs over it by conscious, reasoning suffer- 
ers, what of that? There is no relaxing of purpose to 
count every element of dissolution, every feature of it, 


She ‘‘evolves from her inner consciousness” 
little or nothing ; but transcribes faithfully the exact | 


She 
belongs to the school of literary workers who aim to | 


This is not Christianity. It is not even pure heathen- 
ism, for that philosophically but actually has looked 
death in the face. It is disputing with a natural law. 
It is doubting well-grounded testimony. It is doing 
despite to the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. It is abhorring what is not evil but good to 
them that love God; and mistaking the dawn for the 
last light of dying day. 

On a stil! afternoon of September, the sun high in 
the heavens, the sea wonderfully composed, the surf 
breaking with unwonted gentleness on the rocks lying 
warm in the sunshine, our boat sailed over the spot 
where the fishermen had perished. Nothing in 
nature’s aspect intimated that a tragedy had there been 
enacted. It was some other ocean that had stilled 
their hoarse cries for deliverance, and laid its crush- 
ing hand upon them! 

In the calin region where we are to sit on thrones, 
and judge the weight and significance of our mortal 
experience, death will appear so transigured, in that 
the endless felicity has followed the moment’s change, 
that we shall say, That is not the dying through which 
we passed many, many times in anticipation. This is 
another death. Then we knew in part the storm, the 
alarm, the loss to sight; now we know in its fullness 
what death is, and we no more seek to look away 
from it!~ 


dreadful and repulsive. Having eyes, they will not see. 
| 
| 











THE KINGDOM OF GOD.' 


(Continued. ) 


By Lyman Apport. 


HE kingdom of God is like a seed sown : this idea 
Christ reiterated through four different parables. 
What happens when a seed is sown? By the myste- 
rious processes of nature, the secret of which no scien- 
tific investigations are able to reveal, the seed gathers, 
out of the mineral earths, matter and juices and trans- 
forms them into vegetable tissues. It converts the 
dead into the living. It converts the clay and loam, 
here into wheat, there into corn, now into apples, now 
into peaches. The meadow becomes the home of 
chirping insects, a city of life; the vale becomes a 
forest, a nesting-place for birds. The transformation 
is more wonderful than that which occurred when at 
a word Christ changed the water into wine; it is like 
that which took place when God said, Let there be 
light, and Jight was, and a new created world sprang 
up at his command out of chaos. The transformation 
is radical; it is a change of nature, of form, of sub- 
stance ; it is a revolution in the very fiber, and struct- 
ure, and functions of, the organism. There is nothing 
in either the seed planted or the soil which receives it 
to give promise or prophecy of the future revelation. It 
is a gradual revolution, wrought out by degrees, little 
by little; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn inthe ear. It takes place secretly; and the rea- 
sous for it—why the same mineral elements are changed 
here into wheat and there into corn, here into peach 
and there into apple—no one knows. 

So is the kingdom of God as if a man should cast 
seed upon the earth; and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself ; 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear. But when the fruit is ripe, straightway he putteth 
forth the sickle, because the harvest is come. 

1. Tue kingdom of God is a growth; an evolution. 
The tree is first a seed, then a blade, then a tiny stalk, 
then a bush with leaves and blossoms; before it can 
become a fruit bearer. 

The man is first a babe, then a boy, then a youth, 
with all the immaturity and unripenesses of inex- 
perience, before he comes to manly vigor and manly 
achievement. ‘The State is first a family, then a tribe, 
then a nation, finally a congeries of nations, by and 
by, perhaps, to become a union and confederate of all 
nations in one household of the race. The church is 
first a pillar of stones set up by way of memorial, then 
a tent, then a temple serving the whole people and 
becoming the shrine to which they journey from far- 
off lands, then a multitude of churches with a roof 
for every one in his own village, and a form of 
worship adapted to every temperament, yet to be- 
come a union of churches with its motto ZH Pluribus 
Unum. All these are growths; in all these there is 
evolution ; of complex from the simple, of the large 
from the little, of the worthy from the seemingly use- 
less, of the tree, with stalk and branch, and leaf and 
blossom and fruit, from the seemingly lifeless seed, and 
the seemingly innutritious juices of the soil. The 
golden harvest lies in the future, not in the past; the 
Eden is yet to come; the Christian is to look not 
back to Adam, or Moses, or the Apostolic era for its 
kingdom of God; these are but seed, or blade, or 
ear; the full corn in the ear is the growth of the 
future. Through all these ages God is evolving, out 








1 International Sabbath-School Lesson for Feb, 26, 1882, Mark 
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of seemingly chaotic elements, the kingdom of right- 
eousness, and ‘joy and peace in him. 

2. And he is doing this by a process of transforma- 
tion. He puts himself into men; so he transforms 
men into himself. Itis the seed in the soil which 
is the hope of its glory ; it is Christ in the heart which 
is the hope of its glory. The transformation of 
earthly love illustrates this transformation of the 
divine love. The bride and the husband act and 
react on each other, and grow into likeness of soul 
through loving sympathy. The mother piants the 
seeds of her courage or her cowardice io the child, 
and reproduces herself in him. The coward on the 
battle field puts panic into the whole line; the hero 
puts himself into the heart of his panic stricken 
soldiers, and changes cowards into heroes and the 
rout into victory. These are but hints of the work 
which, through the ages, God has been carrying on 
and is carrying on. Christ is this divine seed dropped 
in dead soil. Whatever community he enters he 
transforms. He makes it Christian. He evolves out of 
pagan Saxons—murdering, drinking, roistering—the 
Anglo-Saxon race, whose virtues find their play 
henceforth in taming the wilderness of a new world. 
As many as receive him to them he gives power to 
become the sons of God; it is the power which the 
seed gives the earthy soil to become fragrant blossom, 
and downy peach, and juicy grape. 

3. The process is slow; but whoever is sowing this 
seed in human hearts is sure of the result. He sleeps 
and rises, night and day, and goes his way; but the 
seed grows and the harvest comes—slowly, perhaps, 
but surely. If a man builds, nature straightway sets 
to work to undo his building. Rust eats into the iron 
and decay into the wood, and little by little time 
ravages and destroys. But if a man plants, nature 
proceeds to complete his unfinished work. He sows a 
seed, and behold wheat; he plants a cutting, and be- 
hold a tree. Such is the difference between working 
alone and working with God. He who sows truth in 
human hearts works with God. The seed drops into 
the heart; lies there; is long time hidden; sprouts; 
pushes forth the blade and ear, and finally the full 
corn. Not at once, often only after long delay; but it 
fails not. Heaven and earth shall pass away; all 
things material decay. But my words shall not pass 
away; truth is imperishable. 

How many a pastor and religious teacher has come 
to a glimpse of this truth too late to succor his work 
from discouragement, if not his heart from despair. I 
speak from experience. For five years I labored as 
pastor of a Western parish, not knowing the meaning 
of Christ’s parable. Civil war was raging; passions 
were hot; conversions were few ; spiritual life feeble; 
benevolent contributions to home and foreign missions 
absurdly disproportionate to the means of my congre- 
gation; prayer meetings feeble and silently meditative. 
Of love to me and mine there was no limit; of conse- 
cration to Christ, ah! how little. The offerings to the 
priest were many; the first-fruits to the Lord few and 
poor. I grew discouraged, concluded I was unfitted 
for a pastorate, resigned my post. But when I re- 
turned, two years later, to see the church in a revival 
under more effective preaching than mine had been, I 
saw the seed which I had sown springing up; and 
many a personal friend who had listened to my preach- 
ing, but I had thought never heard the Word, 
bore testimony to sced-thoughts dropped in heart and 
kept in memory, only waiting the new influence and 
impulse to bring forth fruit in confession of Christ and 
consecration to him. These Sabbath-school lessons 
are seeds. The winds of the air scatter them broad- 
cast in every State of the Union, and even in far-off 
lands on the other side of the sea. Who shall know 
whether it shall die in the soil or bring forth fruit? 
and where it shall die? and where grow into the full 
corn in the ear? How often would I lay down my 
pen in the discouragement of a seemingly useless 
ministry to an almost wholly unknown congregation 
if it were not for this parable, and the interpretation 
which single experiences of unexpected growth give 
to its promise. I have hesitated to let this paragraph 
pass into print, lest its seeming egotism should be 
misinterpreted, and yet I know not how so clearly to 
give to others the hope and courage this simple figure 
of Christ affords to my own thought. 

Minister, teacher, mother, do not wonder that your 
instruction bears not instant fruit. Drop your seed in- 
to the open heart; then go your way; water it with 
your tears, irradiate it with your prayers, but do not 
worry nor watch for its immediate appearing. ‘‘My 
word that goeth forth out of my mouth shall not return 
unto me void; it will accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereunto I sent it.” 
Yea, Lord; and that suffices. To me it may return 
void, but not to thee ; the thing which I please it may 
not accomplish, but the thing which thou pleasest it 
shall accomplish ; in the thing whereunto I send it, it 
may not prosper; but it shall not fail in the thing 
whereunto thou dost send it. Patience! anxious 











keart; patience! When the fruit is brought forth, | Richmond wrote a book about a lovely little Christian 
Haste not to reap before the | girl, and a Christian young lady, called ‘‘ The Dairy- 


then put in the sickle. 
harvest time. Svw thy seed and go on thy way, and 
leave the God who robes the lilies of the field to give to 
it its resurrection and its glory. 

4. No man can guess what the fruit will be from the 
seed which he has sown. The seed may be a mustard- 
seed, the least of all; the herb may be the greatest of 
herbs. 

What more insignificant beginning than a carpenter’s 
Son and twelve peasant comrades, and one of them a 
traitor; what greater consummation than this Chris- 
tianity which shelters us from oppression, and from 
whose branches the song of praise pours forth, filling 
the air! What more insignificant beginning than the 
monk nailing with trembling hand his theses on the 
gate of the church at Wittenberg ; and what greater 
consummation than the Reformation with its freedom 
in Church and State, growing of itself beyond all pos- 
sible conception of the monkish sower! What more 
irauspicious beginning to a reformation of morals and 
religion, in the darkest period of England’s moral 
life, than the band of Methodist students at Oxford; 
what greater fruitage than in the Methodist revival, 
sweeping over two continents and giving life, in spite 
of themselves, to scornful and resisting churches! 
What so insignificant as a word—a mere puff of air, a 
mere wave of sound? But what lives so immortal, so 
deathless an existence? The temples of Egypt are in 
ruins; the ten words which God spake to Moses still 
live, because they were sown in human hearts. Of the 
Temple of Herod, forty-three years in building, not one 
stone is left upon another; but the simple story that 
Christ told his peasant congregation, of a husbandman 
going out to sow, will never die, and will never cease 
to gain wider and wider audience and influence, till 
human hearts no longer need its inspiration. 

5. There are seeds of evil as well as of good; the 
enemy sows tares as well as the husbandman wheat.! 
Oh the shameful sowing of poisonous seed: in false 
doctrine in Christian pulpits; in false examples in 
Christian lives ; in licentious thoughts in pernicious 
literature, and of thoughts not less licentious in com- 
mon conversation ; in greed assiduously cultivated ; 
in passions deliberately played upon; in ignoble am- 
bition deliberately stimulated; in devilish designs 
whispered into too receptive hearts by malignant or 
unscrupulous tempters. Nolaw can stop the sowing ; 
no penalty prevent; no care or caution do more than 
lessen it. The work of the night will go on as long 
as sin gives brief pleasure or seeming profit. But it 
will not go on forever. His fan is in his hand; and 
the day of judgment between wheat and tares is not 
far distant, when each man’s walk shall be made mani- 
fest. Every man is sowing some seed. What shall 
your harvest be? 

8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 

Centrat TuovGut.—The increase of God’s kingdom. 

1. To teach that seeds grow and multiply. 

Let the teacher show a small seed of some kind, and 
ask the children if there is apything so small a thing 
can do. They will probably tell that from seeds come 
beautiful plants, flowers and trees, and much of the 
food which we have to eat. Ask the children if they 
think it would be wise for a littie seed if it could talk 
to say, ‘‘I am so small, I will not try to do anything.” 

Show a mustard-seed, and tell how so tiny a seed as 
that grew into a bush large enough to make resting- 
places for birds. 

2. To compare with the growth of the seed, the 
growth of the church. 

Tell the following story as something like the growth 
of seed, accompanying it with an outline drawing of a 
tree on the blackboard: Years and years ago a minis- 
ter wrote a tract or little paper to make people think 
about Jesus. Make a dot on the blackboard to repre- 
sent the tract as a seed. The tract was given to a 
tin-peddler. Draw a line for the trunk of the 
tree to represent the tract given to the peddler. 
He read it and gave it to a poor miner named 
Richard Baxter to read. The tract taught the miner 
to love Jesus, and he wrote a book about Jesus (‘‘ The 
Saint’s Rest”). Draw a branch to the tree to repre- 
sent this book. A man named Philip Doddridge read 
Richard Baxter’s book, and learned from it to love 
Jesus. Then Philip Doddridge wrote a book (‘ Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul”) telling people 
that they ought to love Jesus. Make another branch 
to the tree. A man named William Wilberforce read 
Philip Doddridge’s book, and was taught by it to be- 
come a Christian man. Then William Wilberforce 
wrote a book (‘‘A Practical View”), to teach other peo- 
ple to be Christians. Make another branch to the tree. 
A man named Leigh Richmond read William Wilber- 
force’s book, and he became a Christian. Then Leigh 








1 The parable of ;the tares is found only in Matt. xiii., 24-30; but 
is closely connected with the others, and I therefore refer to it 
here, 





man’s Daughter.” Make another branch to the tree. A 
king, Alexander of Russia, read the book about the 
Dairyman’s Daughter, and it pleased him so much that 
he and his daughter gave hundreds and hundreds of 
copies to both poor and rich people in their country. 
We can never know, until we get to heaven, how 
many people were brought to love Jesus by reading 
that book. Let the teacher add many branches to the tree. 

Tell the children that when Jesus was in the world 


| he said that the kingdom of God was like a little seed 


planted which would grow into a great tree. Let the 
teacher now make another tree, taking the words of 
Jesus for the seed. Draw atrunk to represent the 
first church, and then twelve branches to represent the 
Apostles; then draw other branches to represent the 
preaching of the word in Europe and Asia, the is)ands 
of the sea and America. Draw innumerable branches 
and trees to represent the churches of to-day every- 
where. And yet other branches to represent the Sun- 
day-schools. A large and strong-looking tree will 
thus be drawn. Compare it, as the Golden Text does, 
to the cedars of Lebanon. 

Teach the children that their good ways will be like 
fruit on this tree of God. 

SymBor Girr.—A sickle, cut out of silver-paper, with 
Golden Text on it. 


yy ¥ . 
The Home. 
HINTS ON ARRANGING PLANTS IN 
WINDOWS. 
By A FLower Lover. 

“N an article entited ‘‘The Flower Mania” in The 
Christian Union of September 28th, the writer re- 
grets the ‘present fashion of cultivating plants in 
windows,” and speaks more particularly of ‘‘ young 
children and old ,people” who are confined indoors 
much of the time, who are crowded out of the sun- 
shine by the plants. I believe with her that “ racks 
and benches, neither beautiful nor sightly,” should 
not ‘‘occupy every inch of space ;” still I should be 
sorry to give up the plants. I would compromise. 
Have one window devoted to plants, and the rest left 
free for the grandma and jlittle folks. I would have 
the plant window look so pleasant and so fragrant 
that grandma and little folks would forget the cold 
and dreariness outside, and think only of the warmth 
and fragrance within. I would keep the plants for 

their sakes if for no other reason. 

The best physicians now tell us that plants are ben- 
eficial, especially for invalids. In a paper read by Dr. 
Anders of Philadelphia before the Alumni of the Medi- 
cal University, he says: ‘‘If itis true, as we have at- 
tempted to demonstrate, that house-plant hygiene 
constitutes a valuable preventive measure where there 
is hereditary tendency to certain diseases, then it 
ought to be definitely and thoroughly understood ;” 
and he cites a large number of cases (especially con- 
sumptives) where lives have been prolonged by living 
among plants. 

In order to grow them successfully in windows we 
must imitate as near as we can their natural habits. 
They want warmth, moisture, and light; keeping this 
in mind we shall succeed. If a plant is set directly on 
a window sill, with the cold glass on one side of it, 
the hot air on the other side, how can it be expected 
to grow? or, worse still, put half way up on the win- 
dow ledge (in a three inch pot, perhaps) with the cold 
air blowing on it between the sashes}? Any sensible 
plant would rebel at such treatment; yet I have seen 
very sensible people do this and expect them to grow. 
I will speak of several ways of fitting up one window 
with plants. ; 

If I wished to fit up a south window at small ex- 
pense, I would have two black-walout shelves made— 
one, at the window-sill, a foot wide; the other, half 
way up, nine inches wide, supported by bronzed 
brackets; then zine pans to fit the shelves, six inches 
deep, turned over a wire at the top. Paint to match 
the woodwork of the room, or any fancy color, put an 
inch of coarse sand in the pans, and you are ready for 
plants. The sand keeps the bottom of the pots moist, 
the high sides keep the sun from striking the sides of 
the pots (drying the roots up) and keep them out of 
sight. At each end of the pans put a pot of German 
ivy (Senecio scandens); bring the ends of the vine 
from each pot towards the center of the pan and tie 
them together; keep them nipped and they will send 
out side shoots and cover the pan from sight. You can 
put in any plants that love the sun: bouvardias, 
begonias, heliotrope, coleus, hibiscus, and soon. For 
an east or west window you will want a different class 
of plants to do well. If you wish something more 
showy, have a walnut table made as long as your win- 
dow is wide, including casing, and two feet wide, with- 
out a top, and six inches deep on the sides; have a 
cleat nailed at the bottom of the sides to hold narrow 
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slats, on which rests a zinc pan as deep as the sides ; 
add some stout casters, varnish your table, and it is 
done. Put an inch of coarse sand in the bottom and 
you are ready for the flower pots. If you prefer (I like | 
it much better) you can set your plants directly in the | 
pan. In that case you will fill your pan with sifted 
Joam (that made from rotted sod is best), well rotted 
cow manure, sand enough to make it porous and char- | 
coal broken small; put this last on the bottom of the | 
pan for drainage. Plants grow finely in this stand. 
The zinc pan being set on slats, the warm air comes 
up underneath, like the bottom heat of a green-house, 
especially if your heat comes from a furnace: to 
remedy the dry air you can fill a sponge with water 
and lay it among the plants. Shower the leaves fre- 
quently, which can easily be done by trundling the 
stand to the kitchen. You can turn it around once a 
week so all the plants will have a share of sun, and 
move it from the window at night should the weather 
chance to be very cold. This stand looks finely filled 
with plants grown more especially for their leaves. 

Dracena teminalis, with handsome crimson leaves, 
will make a pretty center; fancy-leaved geraniums, 
like Madame Polloek, Cloth of Gold, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, Mountain of Snow, the new coleuses, rex 
begonias, variegated abutilons. For vines to trail 
around the edges, ivy-leaved geranium, L’ elegante, 
abutilon vexilarium, ivies and maurandya. With this 
stand in front of a south window, brackets on each 
side half way up, with pots on them filled with vines, 
a hanging-basket suspended from a hook in the center 
filled with vines to droop, it will make a pleasant 
picture on a cold winter day. When summer comes 
again the mission ot this table is not ended. Take out 
the plants and soil, fill in fresh soil, make a rockery 
in the center or on one side, (you may have some 
specimens you can work in, pile them up irregularly, 
putting soil between); plant ferns, rex begonias, pep- 
peromias, club mosses, scatter bits of lycopodium 
denticulatum over the surface, and it will soon be 
hidden from sight. You can have a miniature lake by 
putting in a bit of looking glass, concealing the edges 
with moss and lycopodium ; make a tiny bridge over 
it of spruce twigs, but don’t have any china dogs and 
ducks as I once saw in a fernery. Set the stand in 
front of the north window; fill your brackets on either 
side with pots of coliseum ivy, your hanging pot with 
variegated tradescantia, and you will have one cdol 
lookout all summer. If you have an old fashioned 
three-legged light-stand, have a zinc pan made to fit 
the top seven inches deep, turned over a wire at the 
top and stained to match the table. Fill it with meh 
soil made porous with sand and charcoal, put in calla 
lilies (they will bloom better to be a little crowded), 
leave tw@ inches at the top so as to keep them floating 
in water all the time. Water that is warm to the hand 
is best to water with. Some say boiling hot -vater is 
best. I think my plants would almost say oh! if they 
were treated so—or I should say it for them. Put 
your stand in front of a south window, and your 
callas will think they are in their native home. 

If you don’t want callas, try heliotrope; or you can 
use it for an open fernery. An old-fashioaed round 
center table, with scroll-shaped legs, was made into 
a nice plant-stand by fitting a zinc pan to the top 
(which was about thirty inches in diameter), seven 
inches deep, turned over a wire ut the top and stained 
to match the table. It was filled with rich soil and the 
plants set directly in and vines planted around the 
edges. I saw aplant-stand made of an old machine 
table. The machine had been taken off, leaving only 
the walnut table and iron legs; a pine was fitted to 
the top, a board fastened to the iron legs, casters put 
on, a box fitted to the bottom board; both boxes 
painted red, the legs black; filled with earth, scarlet 
geraniums and white petunias set in the upper box, 
tradescantia and German ivy in the lower box. When 
I saw it the geraniums and petunias were full of bloom, 
the vines hid completely covered the box. It was a 
simple plart-stand, but pleasant to rest your eyes upon 
coming in from the cold outside. Of course there are 
many ways of arranging plants even in one window; 
many kinds of window-pots, jardinieres and other de- 
vices for making windows look attractive. Not every- 
one can afford to have these things. Everyone has 
something that can be used for plants that is useless 
foranything else. I will give two illustrations I have 
seen. A white crockery wash-bowl] that was cracked 
across the bottom was made gay with a coat of red 
paint, filled with rich earth, a calla lily planted in it 
and German ivy sround the edges. It was set on a 
small table; the vines soon covered the earth and 
looked over the sides, and the lily flourished as well as 
though its roots were set in a ten-dollar jardiniere. 
I once passed a tenement house where dusty burdocks 
held possession of the yard, but in the open window 
was a cracked, yellow teapot, noseless and useless, 
that held a thrifty geranium full of scarlet bloom. 
Evidently somebody loved plants and meant to have one, 
even if there was not a flower-pot to put it in. Was not 





the dismal yard brighter for the spot of yellow, red 
and green in the window? Was it not evidence to the 


passer-by that some one within had a taste for the 


beautiful although there was smal! opportunity to show 
it? 








IN BEHALF OF THE CHILDREN. 
REPRESSION AND FAULT-FINDING. 
By Mary Mayng. 


» Wer for some children is one perpetual ‘‘don't.” 

Our sympathies were recently enlisted for Fred- 
die, a little fellow of five, who had been kept within 
doors during a long storm. His mother, a gentle 
woman, sat quietly sewing, as she chatted with a 
friend. ‘* Don’t do that, Freddie,” she said, as the 
child’s whip handle beat a light tattoo on the carpet. 
The whip dropped. A block castle rose—and fell, 
with a crash. ‘‘ Don’t make a noise, Freddie.” The 
boy turned to the window, the restless fingers making 
vague pictures on the damp pane. ‘‘ Don’t mark the 
window, Freddie,” interposed the mother; and, 
‘* Don’t go into the hall,” she added, as he opened the 
door to escape. The ‘‘don’ts” continued at brief inter- 
vals. At length the small man, seating himself with 
a pathetically resigned air, remained perfec tly still for 
about a minute. Then, with a long-drawn sigh, he 
asked, ‘‘ Mamma, is there anything that [ can do?” 

Sometimes ‘‘don’t” seems a mere mechanical utter- 
ance, unheeded by the child, unenforced by the parent. 
‘Don’t do that, my dear;” and the little girl, tossing 
over the fine engravings on a friend’s table, pauses an 
instant. The mother goes on talking with her friend, 
the child resumes her occupation, and no notice is 
taken of it, except, after awhile, the prohibition is 
carelessly repeated, only to be ignored. A forgetful 
mother makes a forgetful child. Authority is weak- 
ened by reiterated commands. 

Too often the ‘‘don’ts” are undeservedly sharp and 
short. Activity is the norinal state of every healthy 
child; and half the reproofs he receives are really 
because he has no sufficient vent for his overflowing 
vitality. Excessive restraints irritates, and continual 
watching worries a child. His trainieg must be eflic- 
ient; but it should not so pursue his miputest acts as 
to keep him in a constant fear and fret, or lead him to 
depend upon his mother’s ‘‘ don’t” asa guide. Broader 
instruction is needed; and a wide distinction should 
be made between thoughtful care and _ harassing 
watchfulness. 

Let the children learn by experience in the loving 
atmosphere of home without fear of harsh criticism 
or fault-finding. Home is the place for experiment 
and failure as well as for success, for sympathy and 
encouragement quite as much as for discipline. Guide 
their unsteady feet, but sometimes let them go alone, 
even though they may fall. Then pick up the little 
stumblers; but beware of blaming them, or laughing 
at their childish mistakes. A thoughtless laugh may 
rankle in the heart of a sensitive child for months— 
may never be wholly forgotten. 

Parents should carefully distinguish between willful 
disobedience and accidents, or faults resulting from ac- 
tivity, ignorance, and a natural desire for investigation. 

Little four-year-old Harry while playing in the yard 
one summer day was stung by abee. A couple of 
months afterwards, noticing at breakfast the use of 
mustard by the femily, he asked for some. 

**You would not like it,” said his mother, never 
thinking that such a reason seldom satisfies a child. 

**Yes, I shall,” replied Harry; ‘‘ James (an elder 
brother) likes it.” 

“Oh, no; you would not like it.” 

But the boy persisted that he should like it. So his 
mother, wisely or unwisely, put some mustard upon 
his plate, intending to let him try a little in the usual 
way. ut as she turned to replace the mustard-pot in 
the castor Harry put the whole quantily into his 
mouth witbout a bit of anything else! Half frightened, 
the mother saw him bravely struggling to master the 
pungent mouthful. Firm as a rock he sat, winking 
desperately, as big tears gathered in his eyes, but never 
uttering a sound, and resolutely swallowing the whole 
of it. 

A few minutes afterwards the little fellow gravely 
propounded to the older brother the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘James, which had you rather do, eat all of 
that ’--indicating the mustard-pot with his hand—‘‘or 
have a bumble-bee sting you in the eye ?” 

In Harry’s mind mustard has ever since been associ- 
ated with the sting of a bee; and mustard taught him 
some good lessons. 

_If a child by permission or by accident makes any 
such experiment sympathy in the result should not be 
withheld. He should not be blamed, or laughed at, 
but tenderly helped. Moreover, Harry’s bravery was 
worthy of commendation. A boy who can patiently 
bear the pain he brings upon himself by his mistakes 
shows at least one noble and manly trait of character. 

There is no surer way to check confidential inter- 





course between parent and child, and to retard the 
development of his best faculties, than to create an 
atmosphere of blame about him. He will grow un- 
happy and discouraged, if not disobedient and reck- 
less. Far better let some childish wrong-doings pass 
unreproved than to make your boy feel that he never 
quite pleases you. Wise commendation will not foster 
vanity or self-consciousness. A loving word, an ap- 
preciative smile, any sympathetic recognition of real 
effort is generally more helpful than many reproofs 
for failures. Check evil propensities by developing 
good ones, rather than by waging a fierce, direct war 
of extermination. The result of such training may not 
be so soon apparent, but in the end your child’s char- 
acter will be broader and stronger. Wait for the moral 
nature to grow—and be patient, as God is patient with 
his children. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
{The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
geations and experiences for this column.) 


Noticing a request for plans for ‘‘intelligent entertainment 
for young folks,” it struck me a plan we tried last winter 
might be useful to others. 

One or two older heads suggested and helped to carry out 
a study of modern authors. We began with Dickens’s Biog- 
raphy, Characterization, Anecdotes; readings from his 
stories, letters from him and about him, to James T. Fields 
and Professor Felton of Cambridge, reminiscences by Fields, 
recitations—all these portioned out made material for two or 
three very pleasant evenings. A member of the society 
selected a favorite author for succeeding evenings, and we 
made a pretty thorough study of Tennyson’s poems. Many 
of us found new beauties in *‘ The Princess” and ‘‘ In Me- 
meriam.” In the latter we were able to ‘‘ read between the 
lines” more thanever before. The more we studied an au- 
thor the harder it was to leave him. 

As the winter progressed, and we became accustomed to 
working together and also became more interested, our work 
became more thorough. 

Longfellow, always a favorite with young people, furnished 
us with several very pleasant evenings, and we made good 
work with Whittier’s writings, both as Quaker and Aboli- 
tionist, making a good opportunity to take the young folks 
back to ‘* witchcraft” and * anti-slavery days ’’—back to the 
‘times which tried men’s souls,” when the war cloud began 
to lower, through the terrible war times, and to the later 
time of rejoicing and rebuilding of the Government. 

We spent six weeks (meeting once a week) studying history 
through his suggestive poems: following the plan proposed 
in ‘‘Scribner’s” afew years ago, by Mary Blake, and later by 
G. B. Munger in ‘‘On the Threshold.” Weepent one or two 
evenings with the slavery poems, one with the war poems, one 
with the peace poems, one with the home ballads, and one 
with his specially religious poems, reaching out from all of 
these in the various directions they would lead. 

Any one trying this will be surprised to find how sharp the 
eyes will be for anything and everything to make an interest 
ing evening. There was no lack of topics for conversation ; 
the young folks were older and old folks younger, thus 
giving some common ground of interest to all. 

The company not being large, and not meeting in a public 
place, the young people will soon feel free to speak out their 
thoughts on the subject, to compare notes and opinions, and 
thus come to have opinions. " 

Any of the poets give us a chance to sing some of their 
sougs, and a few of our young people amused themselves 
by setting songs before unsung to music of their own ar- 
ranging, thus putting a new element of pleasure into the 
“evenings.” 

Photographs, engravings, illustrations, all help to increase 
the interest. The ‘‘ birthday books” will add something to 
such a course. Persons who have kept ‘ scrap books” will 
find much that is interesting in them to be brought on these 
evenings ; and this reminds me of another thought: that is, 
a ‘ Longfellow,” a ‘‘ Whittier,” a ‘‘ Holmes” scrap-book, 
filled with pictures, reminiscences, biography, seraps of 
poems, etc., such as one could gather from the literature of 
the day, would prove a very valuable and interesting pos- 
session a fv years hence. 

Another project we have in view is a study of Scotland 
through Walter Scott’s works, aided by ‘* Hunnewell’s 
Lands of Scott.” A. G. McMun. 

Can you tell me where the following is to dound ? 

** Nay though I love you as well as of old, 
Never again may the story be told ; 
Never again be the secret confessed, 
Folded so closely my head on your breast-— 
Carelessly now must you turn from my side, 
Caring no longer what fate may betide, 
Closing your ear to my heart’s thrilling cry— 
Darling, my darling, good night and good-bye.” 
B. H.W. 

T am pleased to observe that your invitation to readers of The 
Christian Union to suggest errors in speech, with which they come 
in contact, is being heeded to some exten: 1 presume that your 
invitation is intended to include the improper use of words, and, 
perhaps, improper pronunciation also. Although making no pre- 
tensions whatever. to book learning, I often notice the following 
errors; viz., the use of the word will for shall, as ‘We will be 
pleased to meet you at the time appointed.” 

Also the pronunciation of the word does, as if it were spelled 
doos. The first is a very common error among educated people. 
And the latter I have heard from a Doctor of Divinity in the pulpit. 

Yours truly, SUBSCRIBER. 





Where can I find “ Sir Leon’s Toast”? The other knights pledged 
their ladies, while he gave his mother, M, P, A. 
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A VALENTINE. | 


By CARLOTTA PERRY. 


days our Saviour fasted in the wilderness. 
| in Catholic countries is usually preceded by two days | 


Caréme commences, which we call Lent. Among | 
some religious denominations a partial fast from meat | 
is observed at that time, and it is alse supposed to be 
a season of humiliation in commemoration of the forty 
This fast | 





TITTLE lassie with sweet eyes of brown, | of merry making, when all the world gives itself over | 


- Through long dreoping Jashes looking down ; 


| to fun and folly in anticipation of the self-denial they | 


Little maiden with the eyes of blue, | are supposed to exercise during the Lenten season. 


With the clear soul of you shining through ; 
Eyes of gray or hazel, violet, jet, 

All undimmed by care or sorrow yet, 
Wherever you be, dear friends of mine, 

I would send to you this Valentine. 


I have never looked upon your faces, 

Heard your voices, watched your girlish graces, 
Clasped your hands, or read the meaning glances 
Of your eyes, or shared your happy fancies; 

But I know, by truest teaehing taught, 
Something of each hope and dream and thought 
That you cherish. Ah! how fair they seem, 
Every darling hope and thought and dream. 





Now could my every wish for you be granted, 
You should dwell ever in a land enchanted ; | 
But since life has its bleak and drear December 

As well as sunny May, I pray remember 

That hands are made for kind deeds and caressings, 
And lips are made for smiles and tender blessings, 
And eyes that heart to heart in glances meeting, 
Each unto each may send its wordless greeting. 


That giving though but hand-clasps warm and tender, 
A kindness that the poorest child can render, 

A smile, a tear, with happy grateful gladness, 

May fill a heart borne down by heavy sadness. 

That all along life little hidden byways— 

Aye, even in the hot and dusty highways— 

Some flower, if so some hand will do the sowing, 

May make the world the brighter for its growing. 


Life isso short: a little space where beauty 

And love and work and care clasp hand with duty. 
Life is so long: no dial haih the power 

To tell the story of a single hour. 

Love is so sweet, and hating hath no pleasure. 
Who loves and gives shall reap in endless measure. 


Little lassies, full of girlish graces, 

I may never look upon your faces ; 

But it matters not, with calm insistance 
Warm hearts triumph o’er time and distance. 
And whatever skies may bend above you, 
Pray remember that I love you, love you; 
And I send this, as seal and sign, 

In the name of dear Saint Valentine. 








THE CARNIVAL OF ANTWERP. 
By Jui H. Trear. 


” HREE cheers!” shouted Ted, as he rushed into 

the room and threw his school-books upon the 
table. ‘‘Something else nice is going to happen in this 
old Antwerp! Guess what, papa! Give a guess, 
mamma! It’s religious, of course. Auguste says so. 
Everything is religious over here in Europe. You ought 
to have heard the master! It was justfun. ‘Hh bien, 
mon enfant,’ says he to Auguste, ‘you go to amuse 
yourself, now.’ ‘Oui, monsieur, the Carnival marche 
bien this year.’ 


| sion?” exclaimed Auguste, with an air of chagrin. 


But here comes Auguste, and we shall hear just what 
the ‘Carnival of Antwerp’ is to be.” 

“Ah, madame, ah, monsieur, again I make my salu- 
tations to you,” cried Auguste, ‘and ask it to you an- | 
other favor. Does madame, et son mari, know what a | 
joyous time approaches, or do they ignore ?” 

With great alacrity monsieur and madame—so often 
sadly ignorant upon the subject of Antwerp’s holidays 
—hasten to assure Auguste that the Carnival is not al- 
together unknown to them. 

**Do monsieur and madame, then, know of this occa- 


‘‘Then I find myself de trop, and with nothing new to 
participate.” 

**Oh, yes, you do, Auguste,” said Ted. 
saw a Carnival; did we, mumsey? We only have it in 


one city in America, that’s New Orleans, and it’s so far | 


away from New York it never does us any good. Just 
fire away, and tell us all about it. <Ad/ez / I’m in for 
some fun !” 


“You are all, tuute votre fumille, madame, to come to 


have a costume, madame, and a mask: In the even- 
ing of the second day we petits enfants must fuire les 


to imagine who one may be. Will madame, comme tou- 
jours si aimable, remember herself, and arrange Teddie 
with satisfaction? It shall remain a mystery, the cos- 
tumes of each, jusgu'a the bon jour.” 


An endless procession of carriages and great 
wagons crowded with masks, decorated in every imagin- 
able variety of grotesqueness, and a multitude of 
strange figures on foot thronged the streets of the 
goodly city of Antwerp. Froma balcony which over- 
looked the ‘‘ Place de Meir,” a group of queer little 
people watched the gay panorama with intense delight. 

A Clown, half red, half white, with mask to match, 
stood next to a dear little Prince who wore gracefully 
his velvet cloak and broad hat with white plume. In 
one corner a Roman girl whispered gayly to an odd 
little creature in a blue and white striped costume, 
from which hung bundreds of tiny bells. A Flemish 
girlin cap and bonnet appeared very much engaged 
in showering the crowd beneath with handfuls of 
flour, bon-bons, and balls of hard ‘‘ speculation.” 


guste? 

‘‘Regard me!” called out a hideous figure with a 
head as large as a bushel-basket, who with a wild re- 
tinue had come dancing down the street. 

** Qui est vous ?” cried the Flemish girl. 

** Votre ami, mes enfants.” 

‘Pooh! old pumpkin-head!” called Cap-and-Bells, 
‘*Guess you've got too much brains to suit me!” 

“Je ne vous comprends pas, mon petit,” answered 
the big-head. 

‘* How that ennuées me!” exclaimed the Flemish girl. 
‘*You are s/ bizarre! Reflect that the Anversois speak 
not English.” 

‘“*Don’t care: do you, Tika?” responded Cap-and- 
Bells to the Roman girl. ‘‘ You said yourself every 
oue can do as he pleases at Carnival,” 





‘¢* Where will it march to?’ says I. 

“Oh, how they laughed! 

‘** Mon garcon,’ says the master, ‘you 
late one word marche with propriety. 
Auguste, how you say it? 

‘‘Then Auguste he rolled up his eyes, and he stam- 
mered, and said he believed it meant ‘passed by well.’ 
And then I said—and I looked as wise as seven owls, 
mamma—I said, I hoped it would, though I don’t 
know what itis at all, the Carnival. But the master 
and Auguste, they says it’s lots of fun. Everybody 
dresses up and wears a mask, and rides or walks on 
the street, or hires a balcony. Then people throw 
flowers and make-believe candy, and all sorts of things, 
at each other, and squirt cologne, and—oh ever so 
much more. And Auguste says it’s such fun to intreed. 
Mamma, what is it to ‘intreed’? and what is a Carnival, 
any way? Ilurry up, quick, for there comes Auguste 
across the street, and I don’t want him to think [ma 
goose.”’ 

‘*Well, dear,” answered papa, ‘‘ the word ‘carnival’ 
is made up of two Latin words; caro, the fiesb, and 
vale, farewell. When you learn Latin you will find 
that carn? is what is.called the dative case of the noun 
caro, and is translated ‘to the flesh.’ So carnival, or 
carpivale, as the French more properly have it, means 
“Farewell to the flesh,” You know that next week 


not trans- 
It signify— 


‘*Nimporte /” laughed the Flemish girl. ‘* Voila a 
masque xi singulier, who regards us beneath the dal. 
con.” 


‘‘Thave the honor to behold his majesty le Rui to- 


to convey these three small trunks of bon-bons to five 

He told it to me that they will be very 
good for their corpse, with specialite to the petit 
| Americain, who eats not with judgment.  JVvulez 
| rous elevate your hands, mes enfants, and I will toute 
de suite send these packages of me.” Upon which 
the odd mask threw rapidly into the balcony a box of 
candy for each child. 

‘It will be the papa!” cried the Roman girl in high 
glee. ‘' V'est-ce-pas, Auguste, le bon papa!” 

‘* Oui! owt!” exclaimed the clown; ‘‘c’est Mousieur 
Benoit!” 

‘Tell the king 
Bells. 
ately the five opened their battery upon the mask, 
and in consideration of his kindness showered him 
with flowers, and squirted cologne water upon him 
from leaden tubes, gaily decorated. 

** Wais this is tres amusant,” said a short creature 


fine enfants. 


he’s a trump.” called Cap-and 


too was soon covered with flour and bits of colored 





| fans and handkerchiefs, or engaged in 


‘We never | 


“Hh bien,” replied Auguste, in a tone of relief. | 
I 5 , 


our balcon to witness the procession ; and Teddie must | 


visites to our friends, and cause to them great surprise | 


Can any one guess which was Teddie and which Au- | 


day,” called up the tall figure, ‘‘and he mueh wish me | 


‘‘Let’s pelt him, Auguste!” And immedi- | 


dressed as a court lady, juining the tall figure, and she 


cut paper by the laughing children, Other masks | 
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svon joined in the sport, ani the Benoits’ balcony be- 
came the center of fun and frolic. 

Meanwhile, with songs and dances, the motley crowd 
passed and repassed. Now a king in his chariot made 
his appearance drawn by absurdly caparisoned steeds. 
and attended by a retinue of harlequins. Then a 
band of wandering minstrels, surrounded with clowns, 
peasants, bandits and princes, all gaily keeping time 
to the merry music. Many carriages were full of beau- 
tifully dressed persons who flirted and intrigued with 
the merry 
sport of throwing all sorts of missiles. Did a luck- 
less wight who had rashly decided to view the scene 
unmasked appear, with what delight he was hailed 
by the wild throng! Pursued with shouts and screams 
of laughter, soon a well directed orange took off his 
hat, and flour tlung by innumerable hands made him 
quite an unrecognizable object even to his dearest 
friend. 

To the children, time flew by on golden wings, and 
the day seemed all too short to the little boy from over 
the sea, to whom the scene was delightful and novel. 

“ Bh bien, mes enfants,” said Madame Benoit at last, 
who with mamma had been watching the fun from an- 
other window, ‘‘the darkness comes, and the day is 
finished. Come, eat, and then allez coucher, and to- 
morrow will find the little eyes bright for another time 
of pleasure.” 

A second bright and sunny day—a rare pleasure in 
old Antwerp—and again the five children were upon 
the balcony. 

‘‘Something fine goes to come to-day,” whispered 
| the Flemish girl. ‘‘ Papa told it to me. Attendez, mes 
| amis, it already approaches.” 

In the distance could be heard strains of music, and 
as they became louder Cap-and Bells saw a band 
marching toward them, composed of men in garb of 
the olden time. They were followed by a long pro- 
cession of warriors arrayed in antique Flemish cos- 
tume. High buskins and olive green small clothes 
clothed their lower limbs, waile short belted tunics of 
gaudy colors, the sleeves puffed in some quaint 
fashion, completed the dress. Upon their heads were 
caps with plumes, and over their shoulders they car- 
ried spears and battle axes. ‘‘ Voila! Voila!” cried the 
Fiemish girl. + ‘‘’Tis he of the 9me siecle, le Comte Beau- 
‘ Bras-de-fer:’ Voila his companions brave! 
Upon a snow-white charger slowly rode the ‘‘ Count 
| of the Iron Arm,” a grand and imposing figure, even if 
| only a carnival count. 

“ Notre Dame lui soit en aide,” chanted the corps of 
men to the tune of an old Fiemish song which the band 
lustily played. 


douin;: 


** Notre Dame lui soit en aide 


Venez tous, venez ouir votre seigneur, 

| Notre maitre Je Bras-de-fer! 

| La Fiandre est le plus beau Comte des Comtes 
Oui, mes camarides, ct le plus brave! 

Aux armes! aux armes! mes camarades, 

Gare au Bras-de-fer!” 


Amidst loud applause the lordly processsion moved 
slowly on till the voices died away in the distance. 

‘‘What think you now, Ted?” cried the Flemish 
girl. ‘*What say you, André and René? But he is 
Oh, that I may see the day 
si heureur when si bean, si grand, in my bright costume 


fine, est ce pas, le Comte ! 


of crimson and green I take my place ¢ coté de mon 
Roi, the little Flandres! For 
papa has told it to you—n'est-ce-pas, Teddie ?—that our 
good King Leopold has no son, and the petit fils of 
his brother, the little Beaudouin, will, grace d Dieu, be 
What honor to me if I 


Seaudouin Comte de 


one day King de la Belgique. 
may be a guard of him!” 

As the day closed the streets became more and more 
crowded with gay maskers anxious to get the most en- 
jeyment from the few remaining hours before the 
solemn Caréme commenced. 

** Presque fini,” sighed Auguste. 
Caréme, and then only for a day.” 

** What's mi-Caréme 7” asked Ted. 

“Oh, but you are strange!” answered Auguste. 
‘*This is the half way time of the Lent, when one gets 
so weary of himself and must make a little amusement 
to endure the days a ennuyants before the Sunday of 
Easter.” 

‘* How religious you are, to be sure!” laughed Ted. 

‘* Vraiment,” replied Auzuste, shrugging his shoul- 
‘*T find myself comme tout le monde.” 
enfants,” cried Madame Benoit at this 


’ 


“No fun unt] mi- 





ders. 
‘* Venez, mes 
moment, ‘‘io soup and salad and—’ 
“To our intreegs,” finished Anguste, clapping his 
‘Teddie and Tika can go—wn'est-ce. pas, mam- 
ma ?—but André and Renéare trop jevnes yet, Joka can 


hands 


go, and Henri, to take the care, mamma.” 

‘*You will be three good entants,” said Madame 
Benoit. and genteel. * And 
don’t stay late,” added mamma, who had a very vague 
idea of what the childien intended to do 

The streets were brilliantly lighted, and all the world 
| seemed given over to wild amusement. The highes 
classes passed the evening in paying or receiving visits 


“Si sage Je Tespeére. ” 
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rom their friends, either in dominoes or costumes or 
masks, and in attending select balls. The populace 
roamed the streets, finding inexhaustible merriment 
every where. 

Meanwhile the -salon of Monsieur and Madame 
Benoit was filled with maskers in every variety of cos- 
tume. 

Their naive remarks, bright retorts and impertinent 
questions, which showed a large acquaintance with 
their host’s and hostess’s, as well as each othcr’s 
foibles, failings and private affairs, caused much 
laughter, especially to Ted’s papa and mamma, who 
were amused spectators of the scene. 

Among the children who came with their friends or 
parents, two little figures in black dominoes, accom- 
panied by a young lady attired as a French countess, 
attracted much attention. 

‘+ Je vous assure, madame et monsicur,” declared the 
countess in a high squeaking voice, ‘‘ they are jumelles, 
et helas! mes amis—it is si triste—they are sourdes- 
muettes! Regard how they resemble the one to the 
other!” 

‘‘ Twins, and deaf and dumb!” exclaimed mamma, 
quite off her guard. ‘Ob, what a pity!” 

‘Nest ce pas, madame!” exclaimed the countess. 

‘* Mais they are si sages, madame; si pleines @intelli- 
gence! Figurez vous, mes amis, they told it to me in the 
voiture upon their fingers, ‘We will go by Monsieur 
Benoit, mamma. We will find ourselves with the little 
American si drole, si sauvage. The little one has no 
Carnival in his sad country, neither St. Innocent’s 
Day, neither the lazy St. Lawrence’s Day; ni lun, 
nilautre! We has not the good things to eat s deli- 
cieuses, pauvre enfant! Allons, chére mamma; he must 
be desolé. We will console him.’ Where is the little 
one, and the enfants of chére Madame Benoit; they 
are not allées coucher yet ?” 

“Oh non, mon ami,” responded Madame Benoit. 
‘They are busy with their visits and intrigues, like to 
yourselves. But the hour is late. We attend them, 
and wonder what it may signify that they do not 
make themselves appear.” 

‘Tt is indeed very late for my Teddie!” exclaimed 
mamma, uneasily. ‘‘ The streets are almost deserted, 
and I do not hear the roll of any carriages. What is 
the hour?” 

Moving to the window, she pressed her face against 
the window pane, vainly trying to peer out into tie 
night, when a shout of laughter made her turn sud- 
denly around. 

Wonder of wonders! The little black dominoes had 
thrown off their disguises, and there stood Cap-and- 
Bells and the Roman girl, Teddie and Tika, while, 
with mask in hand, the countess displayed the 
familiar features of Auguste! 

Great was the apparent amazement of Madame ard 
Monsieur Benoit, great the unfeigned surprise of Ted’s 
papa and mamma, intense the delight of the chil- 
dren! 

‘**Couldn’t you imagine who we were, papa?” cried 
Ted, hopping about in high glee. “Ob, what fun! 
Such sport as we did have with our éntreegsx. Auguste’s 
uncle couldn’t tell who we were, and we asked him all 
sorts of questions, and I said, ‘ Where do you buy your 
hair usually, old gent? And it wasn’t anything, was 
it, mamma ?—only an intreeg, And we squeezed 
cologne and threw puff-balls at people, and they burst 
with a pop. And, mamma—thisI say truly, mamma-- 
this is the best fun of all, this Carnival. I mean to 
live in Autwerp, when I grow big, for good; don’t for- 
get it.” 

At this instant, solemnly and slow, the Cathedral 
bell tolled the hour of midnight and the knell of the 
merry Carnival. Ina trice ‘‘Adieux” were said, and 
the great salon was dark and deserted. 








PICTURES OF GREAT MEN. 
ST. BENEDICT. 
By Samvert A. Cuariy, Jr. 


AVE you ever seen a hermit, children? Among 

the most pleasant memories of my boyhood is 
that of asingular character who, among the children, 
went by the name of ‘‘ The Hermit.” This name was 
used when he was not by, but when we went to see 
him, we always said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Smith?” 
though Iam not sure that was his real name. He was 
an Englishman of good education. He had quite a 
library of learned books, and often used to talk to us 
boys in languages which I have since discovered to 
be Latin and Greek. We never could quite decide if 
he were crazy or not, but certainly his strange ways 
seemed to indicate that his mind was not sound. He 
lived in the most curious house imaginable, on a lonely 
hill-side back of the town. It was a tunnel which 
some miners had run into the hill for a distance of 
about sixty feet, and then deserted because it did 
not ‘pan out” well. That means it was of no value. 


Here Mr. Smith, the Hermit, had established his 
household, which consisted of himself and a fine old 





cat, and lived a Robinson Crusoe-like life that fas- 
cinated us with its tinge of romance and adventure, 
and made our own comfortable houses seem tame by 
comparison. The arrangement of rooms in Mr. 
Smith’s house, if you can speak of a tunnel having 
rooms, was just the reverse of other houses. The 
kitchen was at the front door, and the parlor, which 
was at the same time Mr. Smith’s bedroom, was where 
the back door would have been if he had one, but in- 
stead there was a great black wall of rock which 
formed the end of the tunnel. He cooked all his 
meals and received all his callers at the front door, 
which was hung round with pots and pans and cook- 
ing utensils, within easy reach of the stove which 
stood one side of the door or mouth of the tunnel. 
Here Mr. Smith, with his pipe in his mouth, used to 
cook the most tempting dishes over the pungent sage- 


Greek or Latin to us boys, perched about in various 
convenient seats hewn out of the rock. 
you much more about this singular man, who was 
always happy in his rough hause, but you have begun 
to wonder, I am sure, what this history of Mr. Smith in 
the nineteenth century has to do with the history of 
St. Benedict in the year of our Lord 480. 

In some respects they were alike; both were men of 
some education; both shunned the world ani their 
fellow-men, and both lived in a cave. In other respects 
they are a great contrast. The man and his tunnel- 
house that I have described to you were as a prince in 
his palace by the side of St. Bencdict and the cavern 
in which he lived on a lonely inacccesible mountain- 
side. The man of whose real name J am uncertain 
will live but a brief time in the memory cf a few curi- 
ous visitors ; St. Benedict will never be forgotten by 
the civilized world. In the time of St. Benedict the 
people and their opinions were not at all what they are 
now. They believed in supernatural appearances, and 
thought that harsh treatment of their bodies meant 
holiness, so that he who could endure the most trying 
and rigid rules of life, who could inflict upon himself 
the strongest discipline, who could survive the keenest 
penance and the longest fasting, and who claimed that 
he was enabled to suffer these trials by the aid of a 
power beyond his own, that man was the holiest among 
them and was very likely to become a saint. Sucha 
way of regarding men and their lives gave rise to re- 
markable stories about specialiy famous men, which 
have come down to us ia the form of legends. Indeed 
it is almost impossible to find what is true ia the his- 
tory of those times, for almost all education was con- 
fined to the church, and the wrilings are full of strange 
incidents which we cannot believe really happened. 
He was undoubtedly a very good man and learned in 
some things, while in many things he was ignorant 
and superstitious ; and, in the strange and severe life 
he led, many occurrences which in our day would not 
be thought wonderful were miracles to him. 

Apart from the report of his power as a worker of 
miracles, which we need not believe, the story of St. 
Benedict shows a life that was full of, good works and 
left behind it, in the Benedictine order of monks, a 
memorial that has immortalized his name. 

He was born about the year 480, in the town of 
Nursia, which was not a very great distance from 
Rome. Better instruction was to be hadin a great 
city than in a remote village, so that while a boy Bene- 
dict was brought to Rome to be educated, and, as 
many another country boy since his time has done, 
soon discovered that the great city was a very wicked 
city. The vice and sin thxt he saw repelled him, and 
he soon determined that if his studies were to bring 
him into such temptation to sin he would prefer to 
keep himself holy and remain ignorant, and so be 
crept away secretly from his parents and friends and 
fied into the country, where he lived for some time on 
the charity of the peasants, ‘‘ who were pleased with 
his modesty and sweetness of disposition.” At this 
time is said to have occurred his first miracle. By 
praying over the pieces he restored a broken sieve of 
stone, which the country people afterward hung up 
over the door of their church. They began to praise 
him and make much of him; but, as this was as dis- 
tasteful to the retiring youth as vice, he fled a second 
time into a still more lonely region. 

It was a wild and mountainous section of country, 
and Benedict easily found a solitary place in a damp 
and gloomy cavern which burrowed into the mountain 
on which a monastery stood, but from which he was 
effectually separated by a precipice which rose above 
the cavern. In front, a wild cliff made a steep 
descent into the rocky bed of ariver that roared by, the 
noise of which, together with the wind in the dense 
forests that covered the mountain, was almost the 
only sound that Benedict ever heard by day or night. 
There was cne other sound, and that was the tinkling 
of alittle bell, which would call Benedict out of his 
cave and cause him to look up to the precipice that 
towered above him. Presently high up against the 
side of the cliff he would see a basket and a bell at- 


I could tell | 





tached to a rope, descending from some invisible hand, 
and when it reached him he would remove the food he 
found within, and then the basket, the bell, the rope 
would be pulled up the cliff again and disappear. 
This must have seemed very like a miracle, but it was 
only his faithful friend, the good monk Romanus, who 
thus fed his lonely brother, as there was no easy path 
by which he couid descend. There is a legend that 
the devil once tried to break the rope, and thus bring 
hunger and starvation on the holy Benedict; but in 
some miraculous way the attempt was prevented. 
Thus for three years, with no clothing but a sheep- 
skin wrapped about him, and no food save what the 
little bell brought to him, Benedict lived in this dis- 
mal mountain retreat, so remote from everything con- 
nected with the world that he failed to notice the pass- 


| ing of the days, and wecks, and months, and even lost 
brush fire, while he sang, or told stories, or talked | sight of all the church days of feasts and fastings. 





| obedient. 





Such truly wonderful penance as this cculd not long 
remain unknown, and Benedict found tbat he had 
become famous in spite of himself. Beside those who 
came to pay him honor, there were also many who 
envied him his renown, and Jaid plots for his destruc- 
tion. One of the wonderful stories told about him is 
that some resentful monks once offered him poison in 
acup, which broke into many pieces as he held it in 
his hand. Another time a wicked priest offered him 
poisoned bread, but Benedict was miraculously warned 
and called a raven to carry it away. St. Benedict and 
his cavern had now become a center for those who 
wished to imitate and be instructed by his sanctity and 
miraculous teachings. People gathered from distant 
countries to sit at the fect of such a holy man. Young 
men from Rome were attracted by his fame, and 
parents sent their sons to be brought up under his 
severe religious discipline, 

Twelve monasteries one after another were estab- 
lished on the hills and in the valleys in the neighbor- 
hood of Benedict’s cave, subject to his rules and 
teachings. In this way the Benedictine order of monks 
arose and spread throughout the country from Italy to 
England, and there were said to be at one time 15,000 
Benedictine convents. The life of the convent was a 
strict one. The aim was to be silent, humble and 
The monks were to pass their time in the 
worship of God, in study, and in manual labor. They 
arose at midnight to perform divine service, and held 
sessions of prayer throughout the day. They refrained 
wholly from cating the flesh of four-footed animals, 
but cccasionally ate the flesh of fowls. ‘*The monas. 
tery contained within its walls the mill, the bake-house, 
and everything necessary for life. It was strictly for- 
bidden te partake of food without the walis; all wan. 
dering to any distance was prohibited; and if the 
monk was obliged to be absent during the whole day 
he was enjoined to fast rather than partake of food 
abroad.” 

Benedict had now left his lonely cavern and gone to 
Naples, where on Monte Casino, a beautiful location 
near the city, he founded a monastery, which after- 
ward grew to great magnificence and has become 
known all over the world. Here he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, performing good deeds, preaching 
the gospel of Christ to the people. He had been guided, 
jt was believed, by two angels to Monte Casino, where 
he built the monastery, the stones for which, being 
charmed by Satan, the masons could not move from 
the quarry until St. Benedict had prayed over them. 
On another occasion the body of a boy, who had been 
struck dead by God for the offense of stealing out of 
the monastery to visit his parents, would not remain 
at rest in the consecrated ground where they buried 
it until subdued by the command and influence of 
Benedict. His holiness and influence increased, and 
so great was his fame for sanctity and virtue that the 
barbarian kiog Totila, who conquered Rome and Italy, 
came to Monte Casino to pay homage to St. Benedict, 
who rebuked him for his cruelties, and dismissed him 
overcome with humility and contrition. 

Benedict had a sister, Scolastica, who bad renounced 
the world and devoted herself to a solitary religious 
life as ccmpletely as her brother. They loved each 
other very tenderly and dearly, but according to the 
rules of their order they could see each other but once 
ayear. He had come to the convent at which she 
lived, not far from his own abode, to pay bis yearly 
visit perhaps for the last time, for he found Scolastica 
weak with a long sickness. Tiey passed the day in 
prayer, and when he arose at last to return to his 
monastery, from which he had never passed a night, 
his sister, weeping, begged him to remain with her, 
for her sisterly love overcame her religious vows. 
Benedict was firm and could not be persuaded, but at 
last Scolastica with bowed head and clasped hands 
prayed silently for a moment, and soon sky and air 
were filled with clouds and rain of a fierce storm 
which Benedict dared not brave. ‘‘The Lord have 
mercy upon you, my sister,” he said;‘‘ what have you 
done?” ‘* You,” she answered, ‘“‘have rejected my 
prayers; but the Lord has not. Go now, my brother, 
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if youcan.” And so he remajned the night through 
by the side of his sister. Three days later at Monte 
Casino, in a vision, Benedict saw the soul of his sister 
in the shape of a dove flying heavenwards, and not 
long afterwards, March 21, 543, his own spirit followed 
hers. 

However one may doubt the miraculous power of 
St. Benedict, his self-sacrifice, his earnestness and his 
devoted piety cannot be doubted. Ithough we may 
look with disapproval on the manner of life which 
this good man assumed, we must be grateful that he 
set for all young people a noble example of turning 
from vice and sin, and among the men who have done 
great good in this world we must always remember 
him who did more perhaps than any other man to 
spread learning, civilization and Christianity toward 
the West. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


YTNHE children have been playing in the next room, 

and the sound of their voices comes pleasantly 
into mine. <A little while ago I heard this scrap of 
their talk : 

‘Carl, you did that, didn’t you ?” 

sé No ”» 

** Honor bright ?” 

‘*No, I didn’t; honor bright.” 

It made me think of the trouble I had in the parlor 
this morning. The polished surface of the piano was 
disfigured with dingy spots, and when I dusted it I 
tried to rub them out, but, do the best I could, I could 
not restore the brightness, and my own fingers would 
leave ugly marks no matter how carefully I touched 
the wood. Then there was the brass lamp. How I 
did rub and rub, but the brighter it got the worse 
every jittle tarnished spot showed. I could not 
breathe on it, nor touch it with a cloth that was soiled 
or damp; and as for my fingers, I could not lay one of 
them on the lamp witlout leaving a spot. 

Honor bright! Ah! who keeps honor bright? That 
glance of contempt which you, Mabel, exchanged 
with Edith when Emma came into the school-room 
wearing her sister’s old plaid dress made over, was 
like breathing acid on a bright steel bar. Itleft a spot 
on your honor. 

When you, Ralph, saw your mother rise from her 
sewing to put a stick of wood on the fire, careful not to 
disturb your study hour, and you were really reading 
a story in the ‘‘ Young People” folded inside your 
Latin book, ah! that blemished your honor. 

That ‘‘swap” of boats dimmed the honor of both 
you boys; each tried to out-wit the other. 

The young girl who accepts favors from a young 
man, and luughs about him with her friends, does not 
keep honor bright. 

I{onor can be more casily kept bright than made 
bright after the luster is once destroyed, and the little 
hand that creeps slyly into the sugar-bowl or the cooky 
jar leaves its mark on honor. So that even the 
smallest among my boys and girls must be careful 
never to speak a word, nor think a thought, nor do a 
deed dishonorable. 

Maywoop, IiL, Jan. 21, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Last summer my papa, marzma and myself all went to Maine to 
the salt water. And my uncle, aunt and cousins (who live in Bidde- 
ford, Me.,) went with us and rented a little cottage ** by the sea” and 
went to keeping house, 

We were situated right at the mouth of the Saco River, at ‘* Camp 
Ellis,” very near the great watering-place that I suppose you have 
heard ef, Old Orchard. So you can imagine what a nice time we 
had. Then, too, it was the season for mackerel and we were bounti- 
fully supplied with them, 

The fishermen would go out early inthe morning, and we would 
see them sailing back about eight o’clock in the morning with 
barrels of fish on board, mackerel mostly. 

Then from the beach we went up into the mountains, where 
another of my uncles lives, and as he lives right on the side of a 
mountain we had many a grand view. Once it was raining down in 
the valley and a rainbow appeared, but as we were so much higher 
it looked like a rainbow on the ground. 

We stayed in the mountain region two weeks and we then turned 
our faces homeward, as we had spent two months visiting. And I 
am happy to say that the journey improved me very much (for you 
may remember | was the little girl that was in bed two years with 
spinal trouble). 

But I must close, givizg lots of love to you. 

Your loving niece, 

I left out all your apologies, yousee! Your writing 
is so different I did not recognize it at all, but I had 
not forgotten you, and Iam very glad your health is 
so much improved. Now I hope you will continue to 
grow strong. How beautiful itisto be able to look 
down on clouds—clouds of sorrow, ef sin—from above. 


I remain, as ever, 
Stevia H. 5. 


Montclair. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am eight years old. I can read and write. We have a shepherd 
dog, his name is Wax, and he can carry a stick and brings the paper 
up every morning. I want to be one of your nephews. I go to 
school and am learning fast. Good bye, from Harry R, N. 


We have a shepherd dog: his name begins with V. 
He can jump over a stick, and will toss a lump of 
sugar from his nose and catch it in his mouth. We 


very young. Carl is teaching him to draw a sled up 
hill. 

Please thank your cousin Lewis for his letter, 
which is a very nice one, and I want especially to 
commend him for giving me his address in such an 
excellent business-like manner. 


Warsaw, N. Y., Dec, 13, 1551. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Wiil you accept me as one of your nieces? I do not expect to 
write a letter good enough to be printed, but I want to tell you how 
much I enjoy the letters in yonr Writing Desk. I am eleven years 
old and I attend school. We have a very fine schoo! here (Clare 
Place Seminary). <A test well has been put down here for oid, but 
they found solid rock 


ealt instead of oil, in all about nincty feet: 
the first was about sixty teet; then they went through rock, I do 
not know how many feet, and salt again thirty feet. I do not know 
much about arrow heads and shall be glad to learn more from the 
cousins. In this county andin Onondaga County the farmers find 
stone arrow heads in plowing or digging the earth. Papa has one 
that was dag up; it is about three iaches long, and one inch wide in 
the widest part. He has also an Indian bow and arrows that once 
belonged to a Mexican chief, who pawned it for whisky and did not 
redeem it,so my uncle, who was there, bought it and sent it to 
papa. The quiver is made from some animal’s skin, with the hair 
lefton. The arrow heads are of bone, flint, stone, glass and iron or 
steel, sharp and small, some not more than an inch long and ihe 





iongest not two inches; they are fastened tothe arrow by a strong, 
fine fiber, wound a great many times around and held firmly by a 
gum or varnish. The arrows are very light. The bow is so large 
and strong it is alla strong man can doto stringit. 1. would like to 
tell you of my sister and my pets and a great many other things, 
but I fear my letter is too long already, Will you accept me as your 
little niece? With love, Dor. 

Txis is just the kind of a letter to be printed. It 
has information in it which all will be glad to get, and 
is interesting. Does the salt pay as weil as the oil 
would? And how do they get it out of the earth ? 

New York, Wayne Co., Jan. 2nd, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patiente: 

“Happy New Year” to all! We were at home Thanksgiving Day. 
There were twenty-three here. There was no preaching nearer than 
seven miles. My father went to the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston, 
where they had the bridge you speak of leading across the street. 

Many thanks to Cousin William for solving the mosquito problem, 
I would rather the hungry swallows shou!d be fed some other way 
though, ¥ 

Yes, Cousin Bertha, there is another girl eleven years old that 
loves to play with dolls. I have my sister’s doll and my own, a 
little trunk, and a little carriage large enongh for both dolls. I can 
not play mach this winter for I have to study evenings, and we bave 
to start to school at sunrise and do not get home until dark. We 
walk two and one-fourth miles. 

I haye not seen the * Little Christian Union ” you speak of. 

I will close with love from your affectionate niece, 

Mamie C, M, 

I have sent you the “ Little Christian Union.” May 
E. H. is another eleven-year-old girl who likes to play 
with dolls. 

KENSINGTON, JAN, 21, 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 
IAM A LITTLE BOY SIX YEARS OLD. I 


1882, 


WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR 
NEPHEWS. I LIKE TO GO TO SCHOOL, 


LAST WEEK I WAS PERFECT IN ALL MY 
LESSONS, AND HAD A MERIT FOR DRAW- 
ING. THIS IS THE FIRST LETTER I HAVE 
PRINTED WITH MY RIGHT HAND. 

HOW I WISH REX AND TRIXIE WERE 
HERE TO SLIDE DOWN HILL WITH ME, 
WE HAVE SUCH NICE COASTING, 

GOOD BYE. FROM YOUR LOVING LITTLE 

ROBBIE. 

Your letter is printed beautifully. Rex and Carl 
and Trixie would like to play with you. They hada 
holiday to-day to play in the very deep snow, and 
when Trixie went to bed she said, “I’ve had a splendid 
day ; I didn’t want it to stop; I wanted somebody to 
keep the sun stayed up in the sky; I felt sorry every 
minute to see it dropping down to the edge.” My love 
to your sister and mamma. Iam glad with her for 
the great blessing God has given her. 


Port Stan ey, Ontario, January 4th, 18S2, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces, I am six years old, and I go 
to school. I had a kitty, but she went away. My brother Eddie has 
adog andacolt. Eddie leta the dog draw me on the sleigh. I will 
soon be seven years «ld. Iam goigg to have a party. My Uncle 
George takes The Christian Union, and I read the little girls’ letters’ 
I would like to see mine init. I send you my love. 

Ipa Bet. B. 


We are going to have a birthday party in our house 
before long, perhaps. At least Trixie hopes so. And 
she will be seven. 

Barry, Iil., Jan. 10, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I meant to write to you long ago and thank you for the pretty 
card you sent me, and now I have to thank you three times, twice 
for cards, and once for the little Christian Union, and, oh yes! ever 
s0 many good pieces of advice given after your nephews’ and nieces’ 
letters. I wrote you once before I dreamed of seeing you in St. 
Louis. May I ask you for one of your photographs to see if I 
dreamed correctly ?_ I will promise a nice plaee for it in our parlor. 
rhe poem written by Susan Coolidge I think very sweet. I mean to 
try to get some subscribers for The Christian Union. With love to 
Uncle | remain, Your loving niece, HELEN D. 

When I have a photograph taken you shall have 
one. The photographer has been trying to get me to 
stay still long enough to get taken, but I fly about so 
that my cap and glasses are never where they should 
be. But be patient. Your uncle has a photographic 





are already very much attached to him although he is 


machine, and he brought it to my room one day, and 





I turned about and twisted around to get a position to 
suit him, and then I held still till my head twitched 
and my band shook, and what do you suppose came 
of it? Nothing; just nothing! 


Barry, Ill, Jan, 14, 1582. 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much for the pretty New Year's tokens yo 
sent me, both this year and Jast. I also thank you for the “ Little 
Christian Union.” [Iam thirteen years old. Since I last wrote to 





you I have been promoted at school several times. I am in the high- 
est room, not the highest class. In August papa burnt brush near 
some apple-trees, and some of the lil of one of the trees were 
scorched. Behold! on August 20th the scorched lim! ad blossoms 
on, and again on October ist. Ont nd 18th of November 
we had the heaviest storm of sleet the trees and 
shrubs were loaded down with ice, ar damage was doue in 
| forests and orchards, On the second dayt trecs could be heard 
craehing in every direction. After the storm I found abudona 
rosebush papa had trimmed in the Fal I brought it in, and after 
the ice had inelted it came ont into full bloom, and we had it on our 
Thanksgiving tabie. Since we came here we b lost both our dear 
grandparents—Grandpa Digby, who live hers fore we came, and 
Grandma Patterson, who came here with us. Grandpa came to Pike 
County forty-nine years ago. He took The Christian Union for a 





tvery much. I had some 
ame, “*A Visit to a Gypsy 





number of years, and enjoyed reading 


very nice holiday presents, One was a 








Camp.” Have you seen it? Another, Macaulay’s poems. Are you 

amember of or related to the Rev. E. P. Roe’s family? If you will 

whisper me an answer, I will give you my two reasone for this guess, 
A tlectionately, Auice PD, 


How do you account for the blossoming apple-tree 
and the rose budding under the ice? Your guess is 
not right, although you have certainly circumstantial 
evidence enough to make it seem so. 


My thanks for letters from Maggie Mc F., Frederick 
Mc F., Bertha K., Milton H. K. (very well written for 
a seven-year-old boy Jessie T., Gale Forest (Rex 
should have had a card. I should like to have the 
picture); Eva A. R. (have sent you a postal); Willie 
A. R. (tell the boys how you built your dam); Elmira 
W. (your mile walk is good for you. Charity hopes 
you will enjoy your baby sister as much as she does 
Trixie); Janie B. C., Howard 5. (thank you for the 
beautiful card); Theodore E. B. (I will send you more 
papers soon); Frank L. W., Emma Mc M. ([ am glad 
to hear you ail intend to be useful); Kate W., Mary 
A. 8., Mattie S., Katy W. (I shall be very glad to see 
you); Julia M. A., Maud C. (I will forward your 
letter to Belle W. as soon as she sends me her address. ) 
I still have about thirty letters received in January, 
for some of which I hope the printer will make room. 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in girl and aleo in magnet; 
My second is in pack and also in packet ; 
My third is in Nile and also in river; 
My fourth is in lost and also in lover; 
My fifth is in haste and also in heated ; 
My sixth is in beat and also in bated; 
My seventh is in mine and also in miller; 
My eighth is in tile and also in tiller; 
My ninth 1s in life and also in alter; 
My tenth is in stripe and also in writer ; 
My eleventh is in oi! and also in toiler ; 
My twelfth is in note and also in answer; 
My whole is the name of a noted lady writer. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
i-letter words.) 


Primals.—Along-tailed decapod crustacean, of the genus Crangon. 





A long-winged eagle. 
. A kind of starch. 

. A Swiss Protestant. 

3. A species of coarse file. 
4. A European river. 
Simple. 

5. A small horse, 


Finals, 


re 


wn 


ANN A. GRAM. 


INSERTIONS, 
(Inserting one letter into the first word will give the second.) 
To sharpen—A grain. 
A covering—Warmth. 
To acrutinize—Quick. 
Part of a fruit—Vapor, 
Lifeless —Fear. 
Part of a house—Quiet. Harry & FRANK. 
EASY ENIGMAS, 
I am composed of seventeen letters : 
My 4, 5, 13, 6, 14, is used in making butter. 
My 17, 16, 15, 8, 3, is a sound of any kind. 
My 9, 10, 12, is a metal. 
My 11, 1, 2, 7, 6, 8, 9, expresses eager desire. 
My whole is the name of a paper. J. M. B. 


1, DROP-LETTER PUZZLE, 
** J-0-d-r-f-h-t-e-s 
—T-&-0-g-v-N-e-V-8-N-Nn-8-8-n-a-8-i-e-h-s-? 
1-,w-i-e-h-8-0-t-w-n-b-o-s, 
—1-z-b-t- A-e-8 —l-e-, 
De FoRREST, 


—a-b-i-r-e-p-i-s-e-0-y-f-h-r-s- 2""—{ M-a. 


3. WORD ®QuaARE,. 
1. An American fruit. 
2, A kind of fossil. 
8. To depress. 
4. A Roman Goddess. 
Pertaining to an inclosed space. 
De Forrest. 
MUTILATED WORD. 

Complete Iam a cord; behead and I ain a dangerous fluid ; curtail 
and I am one of two; behead and curtail, and leave to gain; behead 
again and leave a preposition ; curtail the preposition and leave a pro- 
noun. J.D. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 261H. 
Cross-word Friqma—Match. 
Changed Initials,—Cook, book, hook, look, rook, nook, took. 
Answers received from M. J. G., T. 8. J., Mrs. Lucy McCann, Mrs, 
F. N. Cottrell, but no complete set, 
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Science and Art. 


SER EDWIN LANDSEER. 


Editor @hristian Union: 

Will you oblige a subscriber by giving through your eolumns some 
of the chief points in the life of Landseer? ArT STUDENT. 

Unlike many of the famous painters of the past and 
present, Sir Edwin Landseer came of a family of artists, 
and his genius seems to have been the culmination of 
a gradual development through three generations. His 
grandfather was a well-to-do jeweler of London about 
the middle of the last century, and the attention and 
appreciation that he gave to the higher branches of 
artistic design may easily be taken as indications of an 
artist’s nature, which afterwards bore fruit in his 
grandson. The jeweler’s son, Sir Edwin’s father, was 
born, according to the best authorities, in two places 
and at two different times—once at London, in 1761, 
and once at Lincoln, in 1769. At whichever place, 
however, John Landseer was born, he was certainly born 
toa wise father. His taste for art began to show it- 
self at a very early age, and his father, instead of fore- 
ing him to adopt the jeweler’s trade, and so follow in 
his own footsteps, judiciously fostered this sign of 
originality and gave him the best instruction in land- 
scape engraving. Aliamet was one of those who gave 
lessons to the youth, and through him the art lineage 
of Edwin Landseer extends back to the Reformation. 
John Landseer became one of the most famous of Eng- 
lish engravers, and published a successful book of 
lectures on engraving which is still regarded as a valu- 
able exposition of that branch of art. His courtship 
and marriage even were artistic in every way, and were 
spiced with a bit of romance too. He was at one time 
engaged in engraving a picture of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s, called ‘‘The Gleaners.” The model from 
which one of the figures in the picture was painted was 
a beautiful girl, a friend of his employer. He fell in 
love with her picture, afterwards met her at his em- 
ployer’s house, and his suit, that we may easily imagine 
had all that fervor with which every true artist loves 
a thing of beauty, finally won her heart and hand. 
From this union, which art so singularly brought about 
between one of her disciples and her beautiful hand- 
maiden, it was quite fitting that there should spring 
one of England’s greatest painters, Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. 

Young Landseer inherited at least one of his father’s 
qualities—that of being born at two different times. 
The best authorities, however, agree in fixing his 
birthday as the 7th of March, 1802. Perhaps it was 
because of this phenomenal birth that, like his father 
again, he showed artistic qualities at a remarkably 
early age. He had, it is true, the example of two 
older brothers to lead him on, one of whom followed 
the example of the father and became a -well-known 
engraver of his times, and the other a popular painter, 
a royal academician, and would undoubtedly have 
been an artist of much fame if all the fame and brill- 
iant reputation that could attach itself to the name 
of Landseer had not gathered about his younger 
brother. As soon as young Landseer could hold a 
pencil steadily his father took him into the fields in 
the suburbs of his native city, London, and set him at 
work sketching from the sheep, goats, donkeys and cattle 
that were pastured there. When he was scarcely more 
than seven years old he was well known among the art- 
istsand connoisseurs, and the magazines of the day were 
glad to get his sketches for publication. He began to 
practice the process of etching when he was eight 
years old, and some of the plates which he made.at 
that time are still preserved, representing ‘‘ life-like 
bulls, maternal cows and solemn little calves, pro- 
foundly ruminating.” In 1815, his thirteenth year, 
the young artist became an honorary exhibitor as well 
as an art student at the Royal Academy. Ile is de- 
scribed as a gentle and graceful lad at that time, with 
a bright face crowned with light curling hair, and 
this, together with his diligent spirit, made him a 
favorite with his teachers and fellows. His love for 
and study of the dog world, even in those early days, 
was characteristic, and Fuseli, the venerable keeper of 
the Academy, used to call him ‘“ my little dog-boy.” 
Among the finest of Landseer’s dog pictures was one 
he exhibited when only fifteen years old, of a noble 
St. Bernard mastiff; his deep eyes, his hanging jowl, 
his broad chest, were so realistic that is said a live 
dog which was once admitted into the room with the 
pictare became greatly excited when he perceived it. 
Landseer painted many animals with skill, but his 
greatest love and enthusiasm were reserved for dogs. 
The very first of his drawings, made in his fifth year, 
was the sketch of a dog; and the last work he ex- 
ecuted was a portrait of a favorite of the canine race. 

Sir Walter Scott says in his journal: ‘‘ Landseer’s 
dogs were the most magnificent things I ever saw, 
leaping and bounding and grinning all over the can- 
vas.” The artist was not only a skillful painter but he 
was a warm friend of his four-footed models, His 





study of their habits and characteristics led him to 
suggest many improvements of their condition. He 
so strongly opposed the then prevalent practice of 
cropping the ears of dogs that it fell into disuse. He 
had a large collection of pet dogs, and used to walk 
about with a body-guard of thorough-breds, most of 
whom rejoiced in long and incomprehensible pedigrees. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the eminent critic, says of 
Landseer, ‘‘So long as there exist terriers, deer- 
hounds and blood-hounds, his fame will need little 
assistance from writers upon art.” The artist did not 
confine himself to the study of animals in art, but he 
also did some wonderfully fine portrait painting, and 
is regarded by some to be the equal of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as a painter of children. It is strange that 
both he and Reynolds, who were childless, should have 
obtained such a keen insight inte that most compli- 
cated and unfathomable phase of life. One of the 
secrets of Landseer’s popularity as an artist is the defer- 
ence he paid to the spirit of the age. In the days of 
the famous Rarey and other horse-breakers he painted 
the ‘‘Taming of the Shrew”—a fierce blooded mare 
subdued and controlled by her lovely mistress. When 
the attention of all England was centered on the Arctic 
explorers he pictured the Polar bears finding the Union 
Jack on the untrodden ice. Socially, he was an enter- 
taining companion. Once at an evening party, when 
the conversation turned upon dexterity in art, one of 
the ladies present exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, there’s one thing 
nobody has ever done, and that is, draw two things at 
once!” ‘*Oh, Ecan do that,” quickly replied Land- 
seer; ‘‘lend me two pencils and I will show you.” 
Whereupon, with a pencil in each hand, and without 
a moment’s hesitation, he drew with one’a stag’s head 
and antlers, with the other a horse’s head. An old 
companion of his thus praises his agreeable social 
qualities: ‘‘Sir Edwin has a fine hand, a correct eye, 
refined perceptions, and can do almost anything but 
dance on the slack-wire. He is a fine billiard player, 
plays at chess, sings when with intimate friends, and 
has considerable humor.” 

The closing years of Landseer’s life were marked by 
severe attacks of depression, and it was sometimes 
feared that his reason would give way. At last, having 
passed the allotted limit of man’s life on earth, he died 
in 1873, and was- honored by a splendid funeral and a 
burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The property left by 
Sir Edwin amounted to over $250,000, and the pictures 
and drawings found in his studio were sold for nearly 
%70,000 ; for he was very prolific in his work, having 
painted over three hundred pictures, many of which 
have been made famous the world over by numerous 
engravings and prints. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN.' 


The country notes presented to the reader in this 
volume have a unique and delightful quality. They 
are the work of an amateur deeply imbued with love 
for his work. The trained powers of observation dis- 
played are moreover not less remarkable in their way 
than those of the professional horticulturist, and the 
standard is, of course, higher as far as it goes, because 
more unselfish and more untrammeled by precedent. 
The writer gives us glimpses into the very heart of 
the nature in his garden in Lancashire, although he 
by no means limits himself to the garden. The pri- 
mary intention of the work is, by its division into 
montks and weeks to “‘ facilitate its use as a year-book 
of rural seasons,” and to ‘‘ show how far it is possible 
to study the common aspects of nature and to interest 
the circle of a family in the simple pleasures and 
homebred observances of a country life. 

Commencing with the spring days of January, the 
writer ends with a farewell to the old year and a New 
Year’s greeting. He dwells on the holidays and their 
old time celebrations and ceremonies, Shrovetide, 
Midlent and All Fool’s Day, May Day, Whitsuntide, 
Hallowe’en, All Saints and the Feast of St. Guy. In 
February, he tells us of the White Fog and dwells with 
pleasant appreciation on the snowdrops and crocuses. 
An appreciative description of a trip into the Lake 
Country, and a lingering in Wordsworth’s home among 
cowslips and daisies and so on to a loving study of the 
various aspects of daffodils with something of what 
has been said about them by the poets who knew them 
best, carries us through the greater part of March. 
In April we have a like sympathetic study of the 
lesser celandine and the daisy, and a most vivid 
realization of Moorland scenery at this time of 
the year. May brings usto the ‘‘History of a Thros- 
tle’s Nest,” ‘‘Notes on the Whitethorn and Bees and 
Blossoms,” and ends with the ‘‘Chronicle of a Hedge 
Warbler’s Nest,” and a tender, delicate bit of word- 





1 Country Pleasures. The Chronicle of a Year Chiefy in a Gare 
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paintjog concerning the stilidays of this month. In 
June we have some nice observations on more birds, 
‘‘The Meadow-Pit, Blackbird and Skylark,” a page or 
two on a pleasant, solemn, summer Sunday, ‘‘ Sunday 
in the Midlands,” and notes on particular aspects of trees 
and on festivals, and on many lovely characteristics of 
midsummer nights and days. The description of 
the tropical heat of July impresses us particularly be- 
cause it is experienced in England, but we wander 
insensibly away through the foxglove garden ‘‘into 
-the deep color of the summer woods and the silence 
of the birds,” with ‘‘the rest, fulfillment, achievement— 

peace, perhaps,” of the season, gossip a while about 
birds and finally land in ‘‘the old-fashioned garden,” 
where we imbibe more sound wisdom concerning what 
should be the moving spirit of gardening work than 
we would be likely to attain by the perusal of half a 
dozen horticultural text books. The description of 
an old English flower-bed is particularly charming, and 
we can well understand how the author would not ‘‘ex- 
change its sweet flowers for any number of cartloads 
of scentless bedding plants mechanically arranged and 
ribbon-bordered.” The reference here to a passage on 
flowers and gardens ‘‘in a quaint little book called 
‘The Household of Sir Thomas More,’” is full of de- 
lightful and sound sentiment. 

Throughout August and September we read of trips 
into Scotland and Wales, and in October the notes on 
the echoes of spring, the second blooming of flowers 
and the renewed songs of birds show acute observa- 
tion, and the same may be said of the notes on Indian 
summer and a lovely glen near home. In November 
we have a description of a snow-storm and the charac- 
teristic appearance of its soft white coating draped 
over each different variety of tree, and a very effective 
portrayal, with apt quotations,on the subject of Novem- 
ber fogs. A charming bit of ravine called the Clough 
is described in November, and in December we visit 
the Moss—a wild, lonely, peat bog. In December we 
are again taken to the lake country and shown, among 
other things, that nature may, and often does, display 
a greater variety of coloring in winter than in summer. 
The joys and sports of winter are dwelt on with an 
appreciative touch and the festivities of Christmas and 
New Year described with proper enthusiasm. In thus 
dwelling at length on the way the study of nature is 
undertaken in this book, we have felt justified because 
we believe that herein lies its real strength, but we 
must also give due praise to its delicate and delightful 
literary qualities. ‘The way quotations from both 
earlier and later poets are introduced and the quaint 
and healthy sentiment displayed throughout would 
alone establish its literary excellence. Besides and 
beyond this, however, there is a critical sense and 
judgment exhibited in regard to the peculiarities of 
the poets quoted, which proves that the author has 
made a life-long and intelligent study of the best 
literary models. Yet the regard for the increase of 
home pleasures is perhaps after all the best quality of 
the book, the evident love for a healthy, cultured, 
well ordered home its special recommendation. 

There are two indexes of considerable value, one of 
the names of plants referred to, and one of the pages 
and volumes wherein are to be found the numerous 
quotations scattered through the book. Other brief 
notes also point out certain characteristics of the wild 
flowers mentioned. 

There is a charm about this simple, unpretending 
little book hard to define. It is acharm somewhat 
akin to that inspired by the pages of White of Sel- 
borne and old Izaac Walton. The rush and artificial 
qualities of modern life and writing seem as far away 
from it as the smoke and dust of the city are from 
the Glen and Clough. 

VOLCANOES. ! 

Professor Judd is well known to the scientific world 
as a careful and judicious investigator of volcanic 
actions and products. His contributions to the subject 
in the ‘Geological Magazine” and other scientific 
publications have assured to him the position of a fore- 
most authority upon the problems of plutonic or 
igneous geology. To our readers it may be interesting 
to know that he is a colleague of Huxley, they both 
holding Professerships in the Royal School of Mines at 
London. 

The present volume of the International series is, in 
accordance with the plan and scope of that series, 
adapted to the general cultivated reader. Professor 
Judd’s contribution is of unusual value and merit, and 
will to most readers be a book of surprises. The pre- 
vailing association with voleanoes is the record of 
human disaster : verdant fields and prosperous villages 
overwhelmed by streams of fiery rock; luxurious 
Pompeii buried beneath ashes blasted from the bowels 
of the earth, or Lima quivering into fragments upon 
the trembling ground. The imagination is frightened 
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by the vision of the most solid rocks turned to liquid, 
the stable earth billowed like the sea by a disastrous 
and inscrutable power, the immensity of which thought 
fails to picture. Yet the intellectual interest afforded 
by volcanoes lies in a different direction, and the geol- 
ogist turns to them his attention to watch in action 
one of the forces that has shaped the world, and ex- 
amines the materials ejected to learn what he may of 
the earth’s interior. To the description of the results 
of the study of volcanoes in this spirit, Professor 
Judd’s volume is devoted. The self-set task has been 
well accomplished. 

The straight-forward aad careful style, smooth and 
polished, often effective, yet never ambitious of 
grandeur, at once indicates to the reader that the book 
is a production of solid science. As we read down 
the pages, the subject gradually and clearly evolves 
itself in the mind, until the reader is brought to grand 
and impressive conclusions which form the object 
and the culmination of the book. The exposition is 
throughout felicitous, and there are few respects in 
which we should wish it changed; a praise the 
reviewer is rarely able to bestow. 

The book opens with descriptions of volcanic erup- 
tions, and their products, effects, and causes, as 
learned from the active volcanoes of the present era. 
Later chapters deal with the distribution of volcanoes 
upon the surface of the globe, the records of volcanic 
action at different periods of the earth’s history, the 
part played by volcanoes in the economy of nature, 
and the indications afforded by them of the nature of 
the earth’s interior. The closing chapter comprizes an 
admirable series of analyses of the various theories 
that have been advaxced to explain volcanic action. 

There is much that is curious and a great deal that 
will be novel to most readers in the book. Thus the 
account of the liquids contained in granite and 
the conclusions deduced therefrom gives an im- 
pressive illustration of the round-about methods, and 
unexpectedness too, of scientific discovery. Or, again, 
the deduction, based partly upon investigations 
of the constitution of meteorites, that the earth’s cen- 
ter is probably composed of a huge mass of hot iron 
mixed with other metals, and covered by a com- 
paratively thin crust of oxidized materials, upon 
which we live. Very striking, too, is the demonstra- 
tion of the important role of volcanoes in shaping the 
earth’s surface, and in producing diamonds and other 
jewels we highly prize. 

As regards the personal appearance of the volume, 
it has of course the ugly red cover which somebody’s 
bad taste adopted for this series. Fortunately a book, 
unlikea man, may be beautiful inside ; and the interior 
of the volume in question is attractive, save the illus- 
trations, which are inferior, although a few of them 
achieve mediocrity. 

In brief, there are very few scientific works for gen- 
eral readers which we should be willing to as cordially 
recommend as Professor Judd’s ‘‘ Volcanoes.” 


The Revelation of the Risen Lord. By Brook Foss West- 
cott, D.D., D.C.L. (London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) Though the most serious study has been given to the 
topic of the resurrection, there yet remains a wide field for the 
m st penetrative and scholarly thought. Interestis constantly 
deepening on this theme. Theresearch and thought which the 
scholarly author of this volume has given to the revelation of 
the risen Lord will be cordially welcomed by all, and especially 
by those who are pondering the great truths upon which it 
throws its light. ‘‘A patient endeavor to enter into the 
meaning of the several recorded incidents brings out the ab- 
solute originality and the prevailing power of the truth which 
they combine to make known. The idea of the resurrection 
was a new thing, and it is seen to produce the effects of a 
new force.’ It is a revelation which illuminates the whole 
range of human experience. We see what we shall become, 
and realize Christ’s present union with his Church. In an in- 
troductory chapter the general character of the revelation 
and of the reeord is discussed, and the effort is declared to 
be not primarily to meet difficulties and prove a doctrine, but 
to go back in feeling to the first Easter morning and trace 
again the growth of the new great thought of life, in which 
new modes of life appear. The first two chapters deal with 
the revelation through love and through thought; to the 
weeping Mary and to the journeying disciples. Then follows 
teaching on The Conviction of Faith, the Great Commission, 
and Spiritual Sight. The revelation in the work of life, 
through active work and through patient waiting, is next 
shown, followed by chapters on The Revelation of the King- 
dom, Departure in Blessing and The Revelations from 
Heaven and on Earth. The whole study is lofty and grand. 
It realizes theidea of Christ’s new life, and that ‘‘the thought 
of that life, of that providence, of that presence, of that com- 
munion, of that mystery of pain, has passed into the world 
and become part of the heritage of manhood.” The work 
has been done with great care. The Greek text, with the 
English translation of so much of the Scripture as is needful, 
prefaces each chapter. We welcome the velume and com- 
mend it to all Bible students. Easter will be celebrated with 
new warmth after a study of this book, and the whole life 
will gather sweetness and power if the blessed truth is ac- 
cepted and experienced. 


The Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States, By Dr. H, Yon Holst, Vol. 3, 1846—1850, From the 


Annexation of Texas to the Compromise of #850. (Callahan 


& Co.) This is not only the best Constitutional history of | 


the United States, it is the only one. 
the United States history of pre-eminent importance, and of 
which no adequate account has been before brought within 
the compass of a single volume. 
sumption that the Constitution of the United States is a 
written document prepared at the close of theSRevolutionary 
War, and amended from time to time since. 
fact this written document bears about the same relation to 
the real Constitution of the United States that the West- 
minster Confession of Faith does to the real creed of the 
Prebyterian Church; it is the symbol only. The real Con- 
stitution of the United States has been a growth almost as 
truly as has the Constitution of Great Britain ; the stability 
which is afforded in Great Britain by the conservative temper 
of the people is somewhat less perfectly afforded in America 
by the written document. The student of the Constitution 
must needs trace this constitutional growth. And the funda- 
mental folly of secession in all its forms was its quiet ignor- 


ing of the fact that nationality has grown strong and solid | 


in the Jast one hundred years. 
English History for Students. Being the Introduction to the 
Study of English History. By Samuel K. Gardner, Professor 


of Modern History in the King’s College, London, with a | 
Critical and Biographical Account of Authorities, by J. Bass | 


Mullinger, St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) This volume of four hundred pages is divided into two 
equal parts. The latter is purely bibliographical , and is b 
fur the most complete bibliography of English history with 
which we are acquainted. Mr. Mulliager exhibits a spirit of 
literary acumen commingled with judicial impartiality. 
The first half of the book is devoted to giving what may be 
called a bird’s-eye view of English history ; from its earliest 
barbarian condition down to the period immediately follow- 
ing the French Revolution. Itis exactly what its name in- 
dicates, an introduction to English history, and will be chiefly 
serviceable to a somewhat mature mind intending to enter 
upon a careful study of English history, or to the student 
who has pursued that study in a somewhat desultory and 
fragmentary manner and desires to gather up the results 
of his study and present them before his mind in a connected 
form. 

Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By the late Francis 
Ridley Havergal. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) This 
volume of letters is edited by J. Miriam Crane, a sister of Miss 
Havergal. The well-known devotional spirit of the author 
appears in all these family and friendly letters, and the 
effect of the sublime in creation upon’a poetic and spiritual 
nature is here fully shown. The few poems are the response 
of a tender spirit to the ministry of natural beauty. There 
are choice bits of description, as in the letter on ‘' Sunset on 
the Faulhorn.” But it is the spirit of the woman that gives 
the letters their value. To all whom she met she had a 
message of love and comfort, and she illustrates in many 
instances how the pleasures of travel may be enhanced. 

The Rector of St. Bardolph’s, or Superannuated. By the 
author of ‘‘Salander and the Dragon,” etc. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) It will do nobody any harm, and it 
will do many people great good to read this plain story of 
the trials and various experiences of the Rev. Mr. Admuller. 
There is some sharp satire in the book, but the characters 
may be found in almost every parish, and the rural rector 
will bear testimony that there is a strange likeness in many 
respects to his own experience. If the guilty would see 
their own faces here, the book would be of exceeding value, 
but alas! that can hardly be imagined. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Hon. Edward McPherson's ‘‘ Life of the late Thaddeus 
Stevens” progresses but slowly. 

—Caleb Cushing brought the first corsiderable collection 
of Chinese literature to this country. 

—Mr. Furnivall rates Robert Browning as ‘‘the strongest 
man who now writes English poetry.” 

—The last number of ‘‘ Le Livre,” for 1881, contains a fine 
portrait of Voltaire, printed in blue ink. 

—Somebody is writing a life of that old public functionary, 
James Buchanan. But who will read it? 

—Our New York libraries have a better device tban the 
electric light—namely, to close up before dark. 

—Taine is giving a course of lectures in Paris on the History 
of Painting in Italy at the time of the Renaissance. 

—A statue to Byron, erected by Greeks who revere his 
memory, has been erected at Missolonghi, where the poet 
died in 1824. 

—Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new novel, ‘‘The Comet of a 
Season,” is as brilliant as its title would indicate, and one of 
his best pieces of work. 

—Elliott Stock, of London, has in preparation a volume of 
daily readings selected from the writings of the Reformers, 
with biographical notices. 

—Mr. Edwin Arnold, author of ‘‘The Light of Asia,” has 
two sons, both of whom are authors—Edwin Lester Arnold 
and Julian Biddulph Arnold. 

—London is to have a EuclidjClub,’‘‘ to resuscitate habits of 
Exact Thought and of True Reasoning on Quantity in Gen- 
eral Physics and Astronomy.” 

—For a sickly looking woman and a sickly looking dog 
see the frontispiece to the volume of Southey’s ‘‘ Corres- 
pondence with Caroline Bowles.” 

—The late Frances Ridley Havergal’s ‘‘ Swiss Letters ’’ are 
delightful reading, and give that pious and lovely woman a 
new character—that, namely, of a romp. 

—Judge Stallo has written what ‘‘ they say "is one of the 
best volumes in the ‘International Scientific Series.” Its 
title is ‘‘ Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics.” 

—J. W. Bouton, of this city, is agent for a new Paris series 
of art works well worthy the attention of artists and art 
students. There are to be a hundred volumes. . 





We should think from the discomforts experiowced by 


It covers an epoch in | 
| Cumming’s ‘‘At Home in Fiji,’ one of the best books on 
| an out-of-the-way land we have had for a long time. 


If 1s the very common as- | 
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* that it must have 
come near being her last. 


—A.C. Armstrong & Son have published Miss Gordon 


—A very good account of the present religious condition 

of things in Germany may be found in the closing chapters 

| of the Rey. 8. Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Germany, Past and Present.” 

| —The simultaneous advent of two works on Opium and 

| Opium Drinking may be an indication that a new and 

| hideous vice is on the increase amongst us—which is the 
| fact. 

—The Browning Society is bringing to light many inter 
esting facts about Mr. Browning’s work. One is that he 
wrote his tragedy of ‘‘The Blot in the Scutcheon” in five 
| days. 


—Miss Noble’s second novel, ‘* Eunice Lathrop, Spinster,” 
is capital; a distinct advance over ‘‘ Uncle Jack’s Execu- 
tors,’ good as that was; and a promise of better things to 
come. 

—A new narrative of a yacht voyage—* Griffin 


\hoy ” 

| is coming along, the voyage being one in the Levant, with 
| Visits to Egypt, Greece, Syria, the Holy Land and Italy, all 
| in 1881. 

| —Many readers of devotional taste and habit may well be 
grateful for a new and improved edition of Theodore 
Parker’s prayers. They are often inspiring and uplifting in 
an uncommon degree. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder has written an entertaining 
| sketch of the life of Noah Webster, compiler of ‘‘ Webster's 
| Dictionary.” Can anybody do as much for Worcester, the 
| compiler of the other ? 

—One of the best of modern commentaries on the book of 
Mark is Dr. James Morrison's. Its reputation has ong 
been in this country, and the book itself is now here under 
the imprint of N. J. Bartlett & Co., of Cornhill, Boston. 

Sampscn Low ‘'& Co., of London, are re-issuing Guizot's 
‘History of France” in eight menthly volumes, octavo, at 
10s. 6d. each, containing all tie original matter, including 
the sixty-three original illustrations. ‘T’ree volumes are now 
ready. 

—A Paris publisher announces a new edition of the ‘Ser. 
mons of Bossuet,” edited after original texts or manusvripts ; 
and Firmin-Didot has isssued the first volume of ‘‘(£uvres 
inedites de Bossuet,” the contents of which is a series of dis- 
courses on the Satires of Juvenal. 

—D. Appleton & Co. are republishing for American read- 
ers Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s ‘* N: w Treatise on Chemistry,” 
an English work of the largest dimensions and the most 
ambitious purpose. Three volumes are out, and there is 
good reason to believe that this will take place as the fore- 
most work on the subject inthe English language. 

—A valuable contribution to discussions of church polity 
| may be found in Professor George T. Ladd’s volum: of 
| Andover Lectures, just published by Charles Scribner's 
| Sons. Mr. Ladd is a Professor at New Haven, but lent him- 
self to the other school of the Prophets in the Massachusetts 
| Hills, and this excellent work will justify the act. 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will pub!ish immediately 
‘*Saunterings in Europe,” by the Rev. Charles Wood, of 
Albany. It is an account of a journey, broken by some 
months of study, through Germany, France, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, England and Scotland. One of the interesting 
features of the volume are the chapters devoted to the telling 
of half hours spent in Paris with Mr. Gladstone, in London 
with Dean Stanley and Mr. Hughes, and in Oxford with Dr. 
| Bradley, the new Dean of Westminster. 

—The Portfolio, edited by Philip G. Hamerton, and to be 
ordered through J. W. Bouton of this city, opens the New 
Year with an exceptionally fine number, and promises, 
among other attractions for the ensuing twelve months, a 
series of papers on ‘‘The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire.” 
Professor Colvin is te contribute some articles on the 
‘Italian Sculptors of the Renaissance.’ The other features 
of the magazine are equally strong, and altogether it is one 
of the most beautiful and valuable publications of the day. 

—The American Board and Woman’s Board of Missions 
have commenced the publication of an attractive little mis- 
sionary magazine for children, called the ‘‘ Mission Day- 
spring.” It is illustrated in a way which will make it very 
attractive to young readers, and is full of information con- 
cerning mission work and curious foreign customs imparted 
in an entertaining fashion. It ought to profe a valuable 
periodical for distribution in Sunday schools, and superin- 
tendents and other persons having the religious education of 
children in charge will do well to give it a careful examina- 
tion. The price per hundred copies for the year is #12; 
single subscriptions twenty cents. 

—Simultaneously with the appearance of his last novel, 
** John Eax,” Judge Tourgee publishes the first number of a 
new venture in periodical literature entitled ‘‘Our Conti- 
nent.” After passing the cover, which is designed in the ex- 
tremely archaic style to which Mr. Louis C. Tiffany and his 
assogiated artists ‘are addicted, one finds sixteen folio pages, 
about the size of The Christian Union filled with an interest- 
ing assortment of literary matter, and illumivated with a 
number of well-executed pictures. The heading to the 
paper, like the cover, is somewhat startling, and requires to 
be studied before its artistic merit can be fully discovered. 
The other art work in‘ the paper, by Messrs. Schell, Howard 
Pyle, Fredericks, Clements and Tiffany, is of a very nice 
quality ; Mr. Schell’s sketch accompanying Mrs. Campbell's 
introductory story being wspecially noteworthy for the deli- 
cacy and suggestiveness of its treatment. Among the con- 
tributors are Mrs. Helen Campbell, who has also the general 
charge of the household department, George P. Lathrop, the 
late Sidney Lanier, Donald G. Mitchell, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, President Noah Porter, Oscar Wilde, E. P. Roe, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Kate Field and the Hon. B. G. Northrop. Judge 
Tourgee contributes editorially to the paper, and an attrac- 
tive table of contents is promised for the next isene, 
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BRITISH NOTES. 


—Dr. Watt’s reply to Robertson Smith has reached a 
second edition, and the Doctor furnishes a suggestive peface. 
He is gratified at his success. 

—The adherents of the Scotch Church number 1,063,000 ; 
those of the Free, 790,000, and those of the United, 474,000. 
Other non-established Churches have 537,000, and absentees 
from ell, 530,000. The population of Scotland is 3,394,000 ; 
the Established Church can claim only about a third of it. 

—Principal Rainy is not opposed to national establishments 
of religion, but only under certain conditions. A battle, 
formidable and severe, will precede the disendowment of the 
Church of Scotland. Let the assailants of the ‘* anomaly,” 
however, unite their forces and agree on proposals and the 
issue can be forecast with confidence. 

—The Free Church, prompted by Professor Rainy, has de- 
clared in favor of speedy disestablishment, and the London 
**Times” accuses it of ‘ casting an evil eye on its richer and 
more presperous rival,” the Established Church of Scot- 
land; taunts Free Churchmen with ‘looking back on the 
gool land they have left;” and broadly hints{that, while 
anxious for disestablishment, they would prefer ‘ transfer 
of endowments to themselves.” 

—The ‘Church Querterly Review” is very severe on Dr. 
Henry Allon for the illiberal and limited view the Doctor 
took in his address to the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union on the ‘Church in the Future.” He did not take in 
Romana Catholicism in his calculations and the ‘‘ Review” 
takes a vigorous and trenchent advantage of this oversight; 
charges Dr. Allon with narrowness and other things which 
could not certainly be sustained. Dr. Allon is preéminently 
acman of broad and many-sided culture, and no modern 
thinker has a more comprehensive ontlook. 

—Canon Parker, rector of Burnley, Luncashire, is the patron 
of his own living. It used to be worth only £100 a year, 
but now it is worth £3,074 to the parson who for the time 
being ownsit. The living has been in Canon Parker's family 
for generations. The Canon is not content with his stipend, 
and offers the living for sale. The market value is computed 
to be £28,000. This minister of Christ puts up the souls of 
Burnley for sale. Now, it does not matter who pays the 
money—Christian, Jew, Turk or infidel—the seller cares not. 
He will deal with any man who pays the sum he desires— 
Bradlaugh, even—and the purchaser will have the appoint- 
ment ofa clergyman to this living. This is acrying ecan- 
dal. 

—It is not likely that Mr. Parker will be chairman of the 
Congregational Union for 1883. A provincial minister, a 
Scotchman, was elected over him for this year, and the Rev. 
Edward White is named as the probable successor of Mr. 
Macfadyen. Edward White is positive, dogmatic, able, 
learned, a chieftain in controversy, brittle of temper, im- 
patient of spirit, strong in his prejudices, and cqually so in 
his convictions, and more of a Baptist than a Congregation- 
alist. We may not intrude into the matter, and yet cannot 
resist the opportunity of saying that Dr. Parker has claims 
on the suffrages of his denomination with a view to this 
honcr which should be gladly and gratefully recog- 
nized. 

—The Baptists spend £1000 annually on their missions in 
Ireland, and the Congregationalists, I presume,'a larger sum 
The Congregationalist churches in Ireland are unfortunate, 
and therefore unremunerative in their situation. They do not 
exist in places unsupplied with Gospel truth and teaching, 
but in localities over supplied, and where too many denomi- 
nations embarrass all efforts toreach Romanists. The priests 
point to these divisions as a proof that Protestantism 
is false and apostate, and hence sacrifices of denominational 
vanity and preferences should be made rather than place 
Protestantism at an unnecessary disadvantage with the com- 
mon foe. In Ireland, more than in England, Scotland or-the 
United States, union is strength. Small bodies that can- 
not live without aid from abroad should unite with 
stronger churckes, and those who contribute to maintain 
them should look for more productive channels for their 
wealth. 


Non-Mormon Work in Mormondom. When in 1547 the 
devoted followers of the slain “prophet”? Joseph Simith, 
under the lead of Brigham Young, set forth for a thousand 
mile journey across uuknown plains and mountains in search 
for a region where they could dwell in peace, it was with the 
Hebrew exodus fullin theireye. All others were Gentiles, 
of an accursed race, while they were God’s chosen people, 
with a divinely appointed leader, marching through the 
wilderness to the Promised Land. And when at length, from 
the last summit, they beheld with ecstasy Salt Lake Valley 
spread out before them, it was as though the Jordan had 
been crossed, and the blessed region of corn and wine 
possessed. They were to dwell apart, with noze to molest. 
They would tolerate no Canaanites within their borders. 
Every acre of tne sacred soil should be the inalienable 
heritage of the saints. It was a sore stretch of endur- 
ance to suffer the gold hunters to pass through and tarry a few 
days to refresh themselves in Zion. As emigration to the 
Pacific coast increased, their faith and patience were tried by 
many who would fix themselves in the laud, eugage in busi- 
ness, purchase real estate. But that should not be, Brigham 
said. At the utmost they might only rent, and so dwell by 
mere eufferance, and Mormons must trade with Mormons 
alone. In 1857 came the first collision with American 
civilization and law, when General Johnson descended 
Echo Canyon with an armed force, and encamped hard 
by the temple. It was bitter and amazing as when 
Sennacherib overran Judea, or Antiochus profaned the 
Holy Place. But the troops soon retired. Not until 
1863, when General Connor entered the territory from 
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the west and built Fort Douglass for permanent occupation, 
did the chief priest and elders begin to perceive that they 
must needs share the possession of this mountain region with 
whosoever would make it his home. But they were exceed- 
ing slow to accept the inevitable. The first Gentile comers 
were hindered and tormented at every step. Policemen 
were stationed before store-doors to prevent the Saints of 
the latter day from purchasing the goods of the uncircum- 
cised. In 1865, with the help of the army, the Rev. Norman 
McLeod, a Congregational minister, began to preach, and a 
Sunday-school was opened. Within a few months, how- 
ever, his superintendent, Dr. J. K. Robinson, was foully 
murdered, and it was deemed prudent for Mr. McLeod to 
retire, lest he, too, should perish by assassins’ hands. In 
1869 came the ‘‘Godbe Revolucion,” a theological and 
ecclesiastical and political stir, whose results were widespread 
and most profound. Apostates of influence multiplied 
rapidly, and alto men inside the church possessed of Jiberal 
and non-exclusive ideas. In 1867, Bishop Tuttle had laid 
the foundations of the Episcopal Church in Utah. In 1870 
the Methodists started work in Salt Lake, and sent an in- 
trepid circuit-rider preaching the Gospel according to St. 
John (Wesley) through the Mormon settlements. The Pres- 
byterians followed in 1871, while in 1874 the Congregation- 
alists took up again their work which seven or eight years 
before had been susperded. Of ccurse the opening of the 
transcontinental railroad in 1869 had made Gentile resi- 
dence easier and more safe. It took five years, though, for 
the Christian churches to make a fair start with the odds so 
overwhelmingly against them. Within half a decade the 
results set forth in the figures below were mainly achieved. 
The showing is admirable, and augurs well for the future. 
At this rate, twenty years hence this monstrous error and 
most pernicious system will be thoroughly mastered and Utah 
redeemed. 

In Utah to-day are found twenty-six church organizations: 
with 958 members—not including the Roman Catholics—of 
which the buildings (twenty-four) cost #246,000. The minis- 
tera number fifty. The Sunday-schools fifty-two, with 180 
teachers and 2.250 scholars. The day-schools, thoroughly 
Christian in spirit and aim, fruitful nurseries to the churches, 
are fifty-four, with 129 teachers and 3,820 scholars. For the 
most part with cach school land and buildings are connected. 
To rent is vexatious, and to buy is difficult in the extreme 
with the hierarchy artful and unscrupulous, and throwing 
every possible; hinderance in the way. But real estate for 
school use has been purchased at a cost of $145,000. 

Between the denominations a generous rivalry exists, and 
Christian comity prevails in ample measure. All are cordi- 
ally united in battling against the common foe. Ephraim 
seems not to envy Jujah, nor does Judah vex Ephraim. Except 
in a few of the larger towns, whoever plants first a church 
or school holds the whole ficld. The Presbyterians are easily 
first in the anti-Mormon crusade. Their army of occupation 
consists of ten churches, sixteen ministers, thirty-one schools 
with forty-two teachers, and 1,600 scholars. After them 
follow the Congregationalists, who though the first to begin 
were the last to bestir themselves, but are now pushing for- 
ward at double quick, having opened six schools in six 
months. They have two churches, four ministera, (Salt Lake 
church is vacant), twelve schools, fifteen teachers and six 
hundred scholars. And the Episcopalians mar-hall four 
churches, seven ministers, seven schools, fifteen teachers, 
690 scholars ; a hospital, also, where some 350 patients are 
cared for éach year. And the Methodist roster hoids eigh- 
churches, eleven ministers, five schools, teu teachers, three 
hundred scholars. 

Such is the harvest gathered, or rather wrested within five 
years from a most barren ficld. Some rare heroes have 
wrought and fought in the valleys and Lill-country of Utah, 
have suffered much and jeoparded their lives for the kingt 
dom’s sake. And the campaign is far trom ended; the 
battle is but fairly joined. A host of recruits full of mettle 
and stomach for the fight are needed, and an abundance of 
the sinews of war. 

Temperance Missions.—In the mission of the Church Tem- 
perance Society (Episcopal), recently held in Philadelphia 
and extending from January 13th to the 27th, Mr. R. Graham, 
the organizing secretary, made thirty addresses. He intro- 
duced an entirely new feature of temperance work in this 
country, by making short speeches to the operatives in 
twelve or thirteen mills and manufactories. These short 
addresses, which were about fifteen minutes in length, were 
made during the intervals of meals or at the close of work. 
On the 23d of January a great meeting was held in Holy 
Trinity Church, the bishop presiding, and the audience, which 
numbered a thousand, it is estimated, including some of the 
most influential people in the city. The interest and enthu- 
siasm were very great and the outlook is most promising. 
At the request of the bishop the majority of the clergy 
preached special sermons on temperance. As the practical 
outcome of the mission at least a dozen parochial societies 
were established in connection with as many churches. A 
successful mission was also held in the Church of 8t. John 
the Evangelist in this city, beginning January 30th and end- 
ing February 5th. At the meeting on Sunday evening, when 
the church was crowded, Dr. H. C. Potter, of Grace Church, 
made an eloquent and stirring speech which left a deep im- 
pression. The argument, he said, that the church was a 
temperance society, which needed no supplementary society 
to do its work, was au ‘impertinent sophism,” which he 
had never heard without a feeling of resentment. It would 
sweep away all charitable organizations and break up the 
church's work. Such was the increase of intemperance among 
all classes of people, that action was demanded. In conclu- 


sion he made an urgent plea for orgay ized and personal effort | 


in order to save the young and save tbe fallen. 


The Susquehanna Association met with the Owego Congre- 
gational Church, the Rev. J @. Bu lock, Ph. D., pastor, Feb. 











7th and 8th. The Rey. A. D. Stowell of Richford was Mod- 
erator, and the Rev. J. Weller of Nichols, Scribe. The open- 
ing sermon was by the Rey. E. J. Mcrris of Neath, Pa. The 
Rey. E. Halley of Binghamton gave an admirable address 
on the duty of the church ‘in regard to intemperance. The 
Rey. J. W. White of Berkshire presented the topic, ‘*How 
to Conduct a Prayer Service.” The Rey. H. Lyman of Cort- 
land read a paper on the divinity of Christ. The Rev. J. 
Richmond of Leroysville, Pa.. gave an exegesis of the para- 
ble of the unjust steward, (Luke xvi., 1-13.) The Rev. 
C.C. Creegan, Secretary of the N. Y. H. M. Society, graphic- 
ally describled the needs of the great new West. The Rey. 
Dr. Bullock was received to membership by letter ‘rom the 
Central Association, and the Rev. W. C. Scofield of West- 
hampton, Mass., and F. H. Coffran of Auburn were given 
letters of dismissal and commendation to other associations: 
The next session will be with the church at Richford. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A tablet is to be erected in the Church cf the Ascension in 
memory of its late rector, the Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith. 

—In view of the desperate and so often ineffectual struggles of 
clergymen to get parishes, * W. C. L.,” writing in the “* Churchman’ 
on ** Sacred Service Reform,” says that laymen should * not delay to 
relieve their brethren of the clergy from a subjection to embarrase- 
ments, obstacles, and temptations to which not a father of them 
would willingly suject his own eon.” 

—A pastoral staff has been presented to th? Bishop of Central 
Pennsylvania, costing $500. At that rate, the correspondent of the 
‘Southern Churchman” wants to know what can be said against 
lavishing morey on a reredos. It was the invention of the Rev. Dr. 
Hopkins, who, in presenting it to the bishop, must have taken half 
an hour in describing its elaborate symbolism. 

—Dr. Dix, writing inthe ** American Church Review” on * The 
Revision of the Common Prayer” recommends so many additional 
offices that the **Guardian” says all could not be included in one 
volume, while a book of “ Directions” would have to be provided 
for the due performance of snch a system of worship. A writer 
who has studied the Roman Missals and Breviaries says there are at 
least three hundred and thirty of these directions. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—Mr. Ii. M. Niles, writing in the **Churchman” in reply to a 
statement by Dr. Ellis that there is scarcely more than a score of 
flourishing Episcopal churches in Massachussetts, says that within a 
little more than eight years thirty new churches have been built 
within the diocese, twelve rectories either bought or built, the clergy 
list increased by twenty-seven, the number of Sunday School 
scholars by forty-five per cent., and the communicants about fifty 
five. 

THE WEST. 


—The First Unitarian Charch of Chicago have asked the Rev. Mr. 
Miln to resigu on account of his avowed disbelief in a personal God 
and in the immortality of the soul. 

—The Rev. Duncan McGregor has accepted a unanimous call to 
the North Ashland Avenue Baptist Church, Chicago, and entered 
upon his duties as pastor last Sunday. 

—The Rt. Rev. Alfred Willis, D.D., Bishop of Honoluln, gave an 
address Wednesday evening, February 1, at the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Panl, Chicago, on behalf of his missionary diocese. 

—Mr. F. G. Ensign, Superintendent of the American Sunday- 
school Union, Chicago, left for Des Moines February 1st, where he 
will look after the Sunday-school work of the State for a few days. 

The Rev. Mr. Sanders, of Yonkers, N. Y., has been invited to 
come to Chicago and preach in the First Baptist Church, with a view 
to accepting acall. He will preach in the church the third Sunday 
in this month. 

—The trastees of the St. Paul’a Universalist Church, in Chicago, 
accepting Dr. Ryder’s resignation, begged leave to confer upon him 
the title of pastor emeritus. Dr. Ryder will continue to administer 
to the church until April, when he will go to Europe. 

—Mr. Tolman Wheeler has presented to the Bishop of Illinois 
$20,000 to be used in enlarging the work of the Episcopal Church in 
Chicago. The project is spoken of, of building in connection with the 
cathedral a choir-house, clergy-house, orphanage, school-building, 
etc. 

—The Rey. H. G. DeWitt, D. D., of New York, has been invited 
by the First Baptist Church, Chicago, to spend a couple of weeks 
with them, and will commence his labora in that church February 5. 
Dr. De Witt is an evangelist of much experience, and his labors have 
been extensively blessed both East and West. 

—The annual meeting of the Erring Woman’s Home, Chicago,was 
held February 2. The sewing-room and laundry connected with the 
institution earned during the year $349. The report of the treasurer 
showed funds on hand at the last annual meeting, $195; received 
during the year, $6,383; expenses, $6,241 ; leaving cash on hand, 
$337. Its desired that every inmate shall support herself, and thas 
ultimately make the home self-supporting. 

—The Western Avenue Baptist Church, Chicago, the Rev. C. Per- 
rin, pastor, held its annual business meeting Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 30. During the year sixty-four persons were received into fel- 
lowsh'p, making a total of 435 members. The treasurer's report 
showed receipts amounting to $4,809, and for the first time since the 
church was organized the congregation was informed that it was 
out of debt, save a small balance of mortgage on the property. 

—The Rev. C. M. Gilbert, pastor of the Congregational Taber- 
nacle Church, Chicago, died Saturday morning, Jannary 29th, and 
the funeral took place from the church the Monday following. He 
was a man of fine ability, of fervent devotion, winning manners, and 
altogether a pastor of unusual promise. He had been in charge of 
this church but six months, butin that time had done a good work 
there. Mr. Gilbert was born in Philadelphia and was engaged in 
business there until a few years ago, wheu he came to Chicago. He 
was a Catholic, but after coming to Chicago was converted to Prot- 
estantism while attending Bishop Cheney’s meetings in Christ’s Re- 
formed Episcopal Ohurch. He then entered the Chicago Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), of this city, and began preparing him- 
self forthe ministry. While pursuing his studies he acted as assist- 
ant rector to Bishop Cheney. Me graduated last spring and accepted 
a call to the Tabernacle Church. 

THE SOUTH. 

—An eigit days’ ten. perance mission began in Baltimore, Feb. 5th. 

dishop Pinkney, who is a total abstainer, heads the movement. 

—Mr. T. Whittaker is going to publish a volume of sermons by 
Dr. Alexander Crummel!, rector of St. Mary’s Church, Washington. 
This will be the firet volume of sermons that was ever put forth by a 
colored preacher in this country. Dr. Cr ll was educated by 





the English Missionary Society, graduated at Oxford University, and 
was for twenty-seven years a Missionary at Liberia. 
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G®eneral Tews. 


There is now every probability of the admiseion of a part 
of Dakota Territory into the Union as a State. The sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Territories has agreed 
unanimously on a bill for the admission of all that part of 
the Territory south of the forty-sixth parallel. The bill pro- 
vides for the election of a convention of one hundred and 
twenty delegates to form a State Constitution, which shall, 
among other provisions, secure religious liberty, and suffrage 
in political and civil rights without distinction of race or 
color; for an election by which the people may either ratify 
or reject the Constitution, and for the act of admission in 
ease of aratification: for the proper and generous mainte- 
nance of the school system; and for the arrangement of the 
Judiciary. The bill also provides that the remainder of the 
present Territory shall still continue as one under the name 
of North Dakota, and for its proper government. The 
representatives of both the northern and southern sections 
are violently opposed tothe suggestion that the whole of 
Dakota shall be admitted as one Sfate. They go even 
further, and desire division even if the admission is not 
brought about. Not even a wagon road connects the two 
sections, their business currents flow in different directions, 
and now those who, living in northern Dakota, desire to do 
legal or governmental business at the Capitol,"or to visit 
many of the public institutions, are invelved in great trouble 
and expense The population of the proposed State is euflici- 
ent, it has been ascertained, to entitle her to admission. 


The preliminary announcement of the Musical Festival to 
be held in this city next May, under the direction of Theo- 
dore Thomas, has been mude by the directors of the ‘‘ New 
York Music Festival Association.”” It will be held in the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, beginning on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 2d, 1852, and continuing through the week, 
with four evening and three afternoon performances. The 
chorus will be a force of 3,200 disciplined voices, and the 
orchestra will number 300 musicians sclected from among 
the best performers of New York. Boston, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago. A great organ will be built by 
Roosevelt especially for the Festival, and Mr. Dudley Buck 
is to be the organiet. Among the principal works which 
will be presented at the festival will be the ‘‘ Missa Solen- 
nis” of Beethoven; the ** Jubilate” and * Israel in Egypt” 
of Handel, Bach's *‘ A Stronghold Sure” and the “ Fall of 
Troy” by Berlioz. The closing scenes of Gotterdammer- 
ung—the finale of the Wagnerian Trilogy—will also be per- 
formed. 





A German ship, the ‘‘ Lizette,” was lost with all her crew 
under peculiar circumstauces last week off Newfoundland. 
She .was seen in the ice with signals ot distress near St. 
John's, but the ice prevented tugs from reaching her. When 
they finally succeeded after a day or two in reaching the 
spot they found the vessel sunk on areef. It is believed 
that all on board were lost. Several hours before the 
** Lizette” struck and sunk, some well-manned boats put off 
from the shore to aseist the captain to an anchorage, but he 
refused all assistance and angrily waved off the friendly 
fishermen. The fact that there was a barrier against all 
communication between the German-cflicer and the English- 
speaking fishermen sufficiently accounts for this unhappy 
misunderstacding, the German captain doubtless believing 
the fishermen to be mere wreckers or pirates. 





Dakota is not the only territory that is claiming position 
asa State. <A bill was reported tothe House Committee of 
Congress last week to atmit Washington Territory as a 
State. The bill provides for the protection of the school 
lands and limits the power of the new State to issue bonds. 
It does not seem possible, however, that it can pase, becayse 
the Democrats will certainly oppose it, and the Republicans 
are not at all united upon the policy of admitting any more 
ema)! States. The Eastern members appzar to be especially 
jealous of the growing power of the Northwest, and mani- 
fest an inclination to yield to the clamor of certain Eastern 
papers against the formation of the States. 





From July 1, to December 31, 1881, 67 new National banks 
were organized—5 of them in Dakota. The aggregate capi- 
tal authorized of the 67 banks was $7,212,250, of which 
#6,129,265 was paid in. Circulating notes had been issued 
to the amount of $3,464,440, as security for which 24,055,000 
of Government bonds hud been deposited. Of these bonds 
#670.000 were continued sixes, $3,003,000 continued fives, 
#249,000 four per cents and $153,000 four and one-half per 
cents. The charters of 392 National banks will expire be- 
tween this time and the expiration of the XLVIIth Congress, 
March 3, 1883, and of these the charters of 282 will expire on 
the same day, February 25, 1883. 


The American Agricultural Association held a national 
convention during three days of last week at the Grand Cen- 
tral Hotel in this city. Delegates were present from all parts 
of the country, including mauy well-kuown agriculturalists. 
Speeches were made and addresses read on agricultural 
topics. The Association is preparing to hold a *‘ National 
Agricultural Fair, involving ail the great interests of agricult- 
ure, manufacturing, commerce and transportation, by land 
and sea.”’ If sufficient interest is shown in the matter by 
the business men of this city, itis proposed to hold the ex- 
hibition or fair here; otherwise an effort will be made to have 
it held in Chicago. 


The case of Cadet Whitaker is still in the hands of the 
Secretary of War, where it has been ever since the Judge- 
Advocate-General, in making his review of the proceedings 
of the court-martial which tried the case, decided that the 
court was illegally constituted. The yoluminous record of 
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the case is now boxed upin the office of the Secretary of | 


War, who has been so pressed with other matters that he 
has not had time to lay the matter before the President. 
The case will eventually be referred to the Attorney- 
General for an opinion on the point raised by the Judge- 
Advocate-General as to the validity of the findings of the 
court martial. 


The much talked of prize-fight, in which two common row- 


dies took part last friday in the South, was not the worst | 


exhibition of brutality during the week. Two well-known 
journalists attacked cach other with pistols last Thurs- 
day in the editorial :oom of the ‘‘ National Republican” at 
Washington. 
the Railway Committee of the United States Senate and an 
old newspaper correspondent, the other was managing editor 
of the paper, Clarence Burton. The shooting was due to 
bad feeling, caused by articles which the paper had published 
concerning Mr. Soteldo. Mr. Soteldo died Saturday night 
from the effects of the affray. 


The new five-cent Garfield postage stamp will be ready for 
issue on March Ist. Dark brown has been selected as the 
color best calculated to bring out the fine engraving of the 
work. The five-cent stamp is almost entirely used for foreign 
correspondence; and Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Hazen, believing that an accurate engraving of the late Presi- 
dent should be used for this purpose, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing what is pronounced to be the truest likeness of 
General Garfield, and the haudsomest stamp yet issued by 
the Post Oflice Department. 





The Parliament of the Dominion of Canada was opened 
last Thureday by Lord Lorne, the Governor-General, who 
made the customary speech from the throne, in which he 
congratulated the country on its flourishing condition. He 
also alluded to the death of the late President Garfield in a 
sympathetic way, saying that ‘the sorrow of our people for 
a loss which was not that of our friends and neighbors alone 
should be here adverted to as another instance of sympatby 
which unites in brotherhood the British Empire and the 
American Republic.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The President has a tall young son wh)? goes by the 
name of *‘ Prince Arthur ” in Washington. 

—A baby in Connecticut: that was fed on elephant’s milk 
gained twenty poands in one week. It was the baby-ele- 
phant. 

—Berthold Auerbach, the celebrated German novelist, best 
known perhaps to American ‘readers as the author of ‘‘ On 
the Heights,” died last Thursday. 

—The Christian Church at Washington of which the late 
President was a member, is about to erect a new church 
building. It is said to want $300,000 in order to accomplish 
its designs. 

—Boston is going to have a new park in that district of 
the city known as tae Back Bay. Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
stead of Central Park has been appointed landscape archi- 
tect of the work. 

—Greenwich, Conn., claims the honor of having in its 
midst the first vaccine factory established in the country. 
From it the vaccine is sent to Japan, Europe, and all over 
the United States. 

—According to the statement of an internal revenue col- 
lector of this city 830,000,000 cigars are made here annually, 
whereas before the war the city produced only 50,000,000 
cigars per annum. 

—Said Edith to her doll: *‘ There, don’t answer me back. 
You mustn’t be saucy, no matter how hateful I am. You 
must remember I am your mother!"’ We know several 
homes where Edith might have imbibed that principle. 

—Baby elephants are becoming so numerous jn this 
country that there is every prospect of the development of 
an American ivory trade if the Protectionists will only see 
to it that a heavier duty is imposed on foreign-born 
elephants. 

—The directors of the Brooklyn Bridge and those of the 
Capitol at Albany are evid-ntly siriving, on the principle of 
the old-time ‘‘ donkey race,” to see which structure shall be 
completed last. The Capitol is far from being finished, 
although it has cost $15,000,000. 

—It is said that a banquet of horse-flesh is soon to be given 
in this city by a party of gentlemen who have lived in Paris, 
and have there partaken of this delicacy. It is to be pre- 
pared by a noted chef, and served at one of the hotels well 
known for the elegance of its suppers. 

—An iron chess-board provided with magnetic chessmen is 
a Berlin novelty. The small magnets concealed in the figures 
cause them to adhere to the iron board and retain their place 
in spite of considerable shocks, sueh for instance as are re- 
ceived on ship-board or on railway trains. 

—Mr. Barnum tells a newspaper reporter that the daily 
expenses of his circus and menagerie amounted to $3,000 
last year. This year he expects to spend for actual expenses 
#5,000 aday. He has received a valuable addition to his 
collection of animals in the shape of a baby elephant num- 
ber two, which was born at Bridgeport recently. 

—‘*Lo, the poor Indian!” will rapidly lose caste asa truth- 
ful expression if all the red-skinved brethren are going to 
follow the example of the present chief of the Cherokees. 
A gentleman who lately saw him says, ‘ I found a polished 
and highly educated gentleman. He was dressed in black 
broadcloth, with faultless linen from which sparkled a 
brilliant emerald.” 

—Oscar Wilde writes his impressionof Niagara Falls as 
followe: ‘‘ The roar of these waters is like the roar when 
the mighty wave of democracy breaks on the shores where 





the Kings lie couched at ease.” The sentiment will doubt- 


One of them was A. M. Soteldo, the clerk of | 


| attended one of his stirring lectures. 





less strike the hackmen, proprietors and exhibitors of the 
Falls as precious in the extreme, and we shall probably be 
charged more for the roar next summer than ever before. 
—Rumor announces, rather spitefully but with probably a 
good degree of truth, that among the things purchased fo 
tome of our noble Congressmen Jast year and paid for by the 
Government as stationery were three Bibles, two Testaments, 
one cribbage-board, one pair of razors, one fan, two dozea 
fruit-knives, one tobacco-box and four opera-glasses. Those 
Congressmen must have a comprehensive idea of station- 


ry. 
—A faithful Newfoundland dog spent the night on a pond 


| in Connecticut, recently, guarding the coats of a party of ice- 


cutters. He refused to leave them when called away, and 
in the morning he was found at his post badly frozen. That 
dog was a noble philanthropist; he probably knew that the 
ice-men would seize on the fact of an axe or saw being lost 
to raise the price of ice in the summer, and he averted the 
calamity. 

-—Two lives were not lost, but saved, by a railroad accident 
at Newcomerstown, Ohio. A frcight car was smashed by a 
collision, and in it were found two men insensible from 
cold. They had sneaked in for a free ride, the door had 
been locked, and, as they lay near the roof on some cotton 
bales, without room to move their limbs, a night at zero 
would have killed them if they had not by chance been 
discovered. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. H. Millburn,the eloquent blind preacher, 
has announced his purpose of giving in this city a course of 
eight morning lectures on the ‘‘Great Poets of the World.’’ 
Dr. Milburn is an eloquent speaker and a cultivated echolar, 
and itis needless to say that his lectures will be entertaining 
and instructive. The first lecture will be delivered in 
Chickering Hall, at 11 A. M., on Monday, Feb. 20th, to be 
followed with the others at the same place on the Fridays 
and Mondays thereafter. 

A unique concert was recently given at the Royal Con 
servatory of Music in Brussels, which contains the most com 
plete collection of ancient musical instruments in Europe 
The music of the programme was made by clavecurs, epin 
ettes, virginales, portable and regal organs, violas di gamba 
cornets, cromornas and fietes douces, and by that mos 
ancient instrument of all, the human voice. Most of the 
music performed was of the sixteenth and seventcenth 
centuries. The music was far more simple and lovely than 
the names of the instruments would indicate. 

—The complicated net-work of telegraph-wires that 
stretches from pole to pole and from building to building all 
through New York City is rapidly becoming an unbearable 
nuisance. At the Park Row fire the wires scriously inter- 
fered with the work of the firemen. In many of the Euro- 
pean cities the telegraph wires are all placed underground, 
and it is said to be only a question of time when New York 
will follow their example and bury the pole and wire nuis- 
ance. An underground telegraph company has been formed 
in this city with a capital stock of #1,000,000, and it wil 
begin work in April. 

—Here is a story that ought to make the eyes of the suf- 
ferer from insomnia heavy with sleep. Oa a railway train 
in Ohio last week a little girl arose in her sleep, walked out 
| of the door before anyone could stop her and fell between 
the cars on the track. The train was stopped immediately, 
and the conductor hurried back and found the child etum- 
bling along the track. Her clothes were badly torn and the 
back of her head was cut and bruised, but it is solemnly 
aflirmed that she did not awaken from her sleep! 

—The late Dr. Bellows was a man of remarkable elo- 
quence; not the cut-and-dried kind that simpiy impresses an 
audience with the fact that it is eloguence—but full of a real 
power to inspire bis hearers with his own spirit. A story 
which illustrates his power is told of an old farmer who 
When the lecture was 
over, the farmer came forward brimful of excitement, and 
seizing Dr. Bellows by the hand, said: ‘‘ See here, Mr. Bel- 
lows, I've had a good deal more than my money's worth 
Take this,” and he held out a silver Collar which he forced 
the astonished speaker to take, and turning on his heel he 
walked away as though it would have been unjust to hav 
left the lecturer unpaid. 

—The professional applauders who frequent Parisian 
theaters and who are kuown as the ‘‘claque,’’ are hired by 
the managers according to a fixed tariff. So says a recent 
French work, ‘‘ La Vie au Theatre.” They charge for ordi- 
nary applause, 5 francs; prolonged applause, 10 francs 
simple encore, 25 francs; for appearing horrorstruck, 5 
francs; murmurs of affright as if the power to applaud 
were lost, 15 francs; a moan, followed by applause at the 
end of a scene of murder, 12), francs; ordinary laughter, 
franc? ; bursts of laughter, 10 francs; exclamations such as 
**Oh, how droll!” 15 frances; superlative exclamations like 
‘It is simply magnificent!” “It is unequaled!” 20 francs. 
Besides all this they charge a round sum for praising the 
play in conversation with each other as they leave the theater 
in tones loud enough to attract the attention of thore 
around them. 

—The concentrated essence of intellect that is employed 
by the Boston press frequently originates stories which it is 





diflicult for weaker minds to grasp. The latest is the story 
of a lady who, a few years ago, raised and petted a pair of 
lion cubs in that city. One of them has grown into a mag- 
nificent animal and on being exhibited in his old home was 
visited by his former mistress. ‘* The huge beast recognized 
her, and manifested his delight by the most extravagant 
demonstrations. He licked her hand, sprang up, and placing 
his paws on the grating tried to force his head between the 
bars. Mrs. Lincoln laid her head against his vast jaws and 
put her arms through the bars around his neck, and the 
monstrous animal purred like a great cat. He put out his 
paw to ‘shake hands,” at his mistress’s command, and then 
as if overcome with joy lay down and rolled over, uttering 
meanwhile queer little grunts and growls, and behavin 
altogether like a frisky kitten.” 
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SERMON BY Henry Warp BEECHER. 





PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We bless thee that we have access to Jesus Christ, our Lord and our 
Leader, unto thee, our Father, and that we may call the Father, and 
enter untremling into the court of love, and that we may there,with 
open lip and heart of frankness and truth, confess our sin, make 
mention of our weakness and our infirmities, and bring no scowl 
upon thy brow, and no severe word from thy lip, and no thought of 
vengeance in thine heart. For thou art our Physician in all the 
things in which we are sick and weak. Thou art our Teacher in all 
the things in which we are ignorant. Thou art our Leader in all the 
ways in which we know not where to go, and thou art our Captain 
in every conflict which we cannot shun and which we dread yet to 
meet, and thou art our Hope and our exceeding great Reward. Asa 
father pitieth his children, eo dost thou pity us. Thou knowest our 
frame. Thou rememberest that we are dust. We are not afraid to 
trust ourselves in thine hands. Who ever on earth has loved us as 
thou hast? Who ever has been so patient as thou hast? Thy 
words have ever glowed with love so much greater than human love 
that we cannot interpret them. The length, the breadth, the height, 
the depth of the love of God in Christ Jesus—who is able to com- 
prehend them? To whom shall we come but unto thee? 

Bless the households, the little children that are therein, the parents 
that teach them, and all the influences that beset them. We pray 
that thou wilt grant that those who are attempting to make homes 
for the homeless, and to bring knowledge to the ignorant, and rest to 
the wandering, may be greatly bleased of God, and inspired by his 
Spirit to the work with which they are intrusted. 

We pray that thou wilt grant unto all that are gathered together in 
this congregation, come hither from whithersoever they may have 
come, thy special presence. Are there not memories that have sal- 
vation in them? Awaken them. Are there not echoes coming down 
of voices from times far backward? O God, grant that they may be 
heard. Are there those that have consciously wandered away from 
thee, and forgotten thee? May they hear thee calling them back 
again with infinite mercy and goodness. May there not be some 
that, laying aside every easily besetting sin, and casting away every 
temptation, shall return to the Shepherd and the Bishop of their 
souls. Give them strength to resolve and to execute. 

Bless our whole land. Grant, O Lord our God, that all those 
auspices of good which thou hast granted in days gone by may be 
repeated and magnified. We pray that this people may be advanced 
by thy providence, not for their conceit, not for their self-righteous- 
ness, not for their over-weening pride in their strength; but grant 
the liberty, the virtue and the tender-heartedness of this great 
people, clothed with unexampled power, may give hope to the 
world. May its light shine into the dark places of the earth. May 
its influence lift up the despised, and give strength to those that are 
ready to perish, and bring other nations into this blessed train, and 
unite all those that are united in a common region, in a common 
language, in acommon religion, in common hopes and in common 
aims. Letno root of bitterness spring up among them. Give to 
them more and more power of unity, that they may go forth sowing 
blessings over the earth. So may thy kingdom come and tay will be 
done, until the whole earth ehall be filled with thy giory. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit shal! be praises ever- 
more. Amen, 


SERMON. 
THE HEROISM OF SUFFERING.* 


‘* Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ; who comforteth us in 
all our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted 
of God.” —2 Con. i., 3. 4. 

PROPOSE to speak briefly on the heroic element 

of suffering. About one thing the world has 
always been united in opinion and testimony—that 
men are born to trouble as the sparks fly upward; 
that it is universal; not only that its expression is 
found in the ordinary conversation of men, but that it 
has inspired lyrics, poems of every kind; and that 
having gone into literature it finds its exposition in all 
ethical treatises. Itis a matter of universal consent 
that this is a world of trouble: and its varieties are 
almost infinite. 

If men were to dash in the night through thick for- 
ests, where swords and scythes had been planted 
on the right and on the left, and lined the path with 
their cutting edges, that would not be unlike the walk 
of the human race in this world, that is learning what 
laws are against which they dash themselves, and 
come back wounded. Little by little the knowledge 
gained has been transmitted from parent to son; but 
evermore new paths find new clouds; and there is 
neither a chart, nor has there ever been. No such chart 
has ever been given to the human family. The whole 
creation has groaned and travailed in pain as a method 
of finding out. It is the strangest instruction and the 
strangest school, as compared with our limited experi- 
ence, that the imagination can conceive of. All men 
lee from it. They do not like to see it in the future, 
and they shape themselves accordingly. As when the 
merchantman sees rising over the horizon a piratical 
ship, he puts about, takes advantage of every favor- 
able wind, and depends upon his craft to escape it, so 
men doin regard to trouble. They hate trouble of 
every kind; and when it befalls them, overtaking 
them and taking possession of them, the world is filled 
with their lamentations. 

It is vesy curious, what has been the course of unin- 


*Sunbay Mornine, January 22, 15982. Lesson: 2 Cor. xi., 1-31. 
Hye (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 619, 547. ‘Shining Shore,’ 
Reported expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood, 





structed philosophy on this subject. The Stoics have 
had their resource in this matter of trouble. They 
said, ‘If you cannot help it, you must bear it.” ‘It 
is inevitable, and it is manly, therefore, to take your 
share of it, and not cry about it.” The Epicurean 
says, ‘‘ Well, we are all bound to Jive but a little time; 
let us get what we can while we are living.. Let us 
eat and drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” 
To make the most of a little—this is their notion. 
They had not the slightest conception of that great 
moral scheme which is being wrought out in this 
world, and of which the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the only interpreter, the only light, that I 
know of, shining in a dark place. Even the Old Tes- 
tament emitted but a faint light. As the morning 
comes through twilight, so come the truths of Christ 
through the twilight of the Old Testament, growing 
brighter and brighter unto the perfeet day. 

Now, what is the Gospel view? It is declared, in 
substance, that pains and troubles, griefs and sorrows 
and sufferings, are masters and teachers sent for the 
development of men. The Gospel is educatory. It is 
not meant to destroy, to weaken, nor indeed in the 
long run to abate, the sum of human pleasure; but 
suffering in its nature is a reminder of the right way, 
it is a call to a higher way, perpetually towards man’s 
unfolding. As no man, taking a telescope, can see 
anything when it is all shut up upon itself, though 
when it is drawn out the proper distance he can sweep 
the heaven and bring up from its ineffable depths orbs 
that roll endlessly in their circuits; so men in the be- 
ginning are shut up, and the drawing of them out is 
the business of life; and the ministry of trouble is the 
development of a higher manhood than any comfort 
or uniform ease could ever develop. Why the world 
should have been created so, is another question. 
Why God could not have populated the world with 
angels is a question which you cannot answer, nor I, 
any more than we can tell why a daisy is not made 
like a dandelion, or a dandelion is not made like a 
sun-flower. But we are not born perfect; and every 
generation is renewed again—carried back to infaney, 
and unfelded ia a gradual sequence. 

Now, it is out of this primary condition of things, 
and out of those ignorances or imprudences by which 
men violate the economy of nature and of society, that 
sufferings spring; and we are taught in the Word of 
God that these sufferings, coming upon men, are to 
make them more patient, more courageous, not less ; 
that they are to give endurance and hope, and that, 
finally, by self-culture, under the economy of divine 
help, they are to give victory; and no man has ever 
grown up to man’s estate, to power, to the confidence 
of the people and to usefulness, except the man who 
has been attempered in afflictions—that is to say, afflic- 
tions which in him worked in the line and direction of 
God’s providence and God’s grace—aftlictions that have 
built bim up and made his bones like flint and his 
muscles like leather, and his nerves without sensibility, 
yet with control and with power. No man has ever 
fought his way up into life who has not come 
into a larger manhood than he otherwise would have 
known without going through suffering. And in the 
phrase uttered by the Apostle Paul almost in absolute 
philosophical language, ‘‘ Now, no affliction is for the 
present joyous, but grievous, but afterward it worketh 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness (by which tLe Old 
Testament andthe New Testament mean perfected man- 
hood) in every one that is exercised (educated, devel- 
oped, drilled) thereby”; in this phrase we have in- 
dicated the school that brings out manhood. 

This, then, is the very first step of the teaching of 
the heroism of suffering in relation to our own self- 
culture, giving us a wider horizon and furnishing us a 
motive for patience under suffering. It is a school 
in which we are fitting ourselves for the great duties 
not only of this life, but also of the life that is to 
come. 

Now, although these ideas were glimpsed by many 
stoical minds, although you find here and there in the 
utterances of such men as Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus 
and others, single senteuces which imply them, no- 
where else are they brought out with heroic stature, 
put in the forefront of things, and made lustrous to 
such a degree as in the words of the Apostle when he 
says that he has come, in view of the ministry of suf- 
fering, to rejoice in it. To be able to say that you are 
happy in spite of suffering is one thing; to be able to 
say that, for the benefit it promises you, you are willing 
to endure it is another thing ; but to say that, seeing 
what its benefit is, you rejoice in it, is quite an- 
other matter. This is very much higher and more 
heroic. 

So, then, go to the uninstructed heathen minds, go 
to the murmuring moralists of times gone by, and sor- 
row comes, gaunt and spectral, throwing its wide wings 
open to cast all joys into twilight. It is the robber of 
time; it wrecks happiness; it bankrupts expectation ; 
it snatches the child from the cradle; it makes the 
heaven as biass; it desolates the earth; and men re. 





gard it as a terrible genius of afiliction. Whereas, 
when we come to read it in the gospel, it is God’s 
sweet messenger, with a pitying eye, with a loving 
brow, and with lips that say, ‘‘It is not affliction; it 
is the medicine of God.” It is a ministering angel of 
the Lord come into the world, that we may emerge 
from this life and rise into the glory of the higher one. 
Suffering? Does not the canvas complain every time 
the brush soils its fair surface with color?. But it is 
undergoing the process of portraiture ; and the brush 
means beauty, whatever the canvas may think. 
Does not the plate contemn the graver’s etching tools ? 
And yet, every stroke that comes, there is being 
worked out on the plate some feature of landscape, or 
figure of man or animal; and only so could they be 
reproduced; aud the touches that we call fate and 
disaster are God’s graving tools working out in us 
mysteriously but really the lineaments of that which 
we are to be when we oome to our full selves and 
discern in the light of God’s glory that we are like 
him. 

The general ministry of suffering and pain is to lead 
us back from things wrong, to turn us away from 
mischievous tendencies, to strengthen in us manly 
elements, to supplant our self-indulgence by heroic 
ambitions, to give us courage in place of cowardice, 
and to make of us soldiersin the cause of the life 
that now is and in the cause of the life that is to 
come. 

That is the heroic view; but there is another one— 
namely, not only that men who have suffered are 
themselves to be comforted and strengthened by every 
consideration of God’s word, but that when they are 
comforted and strengthened they are in their turn to 
be comforters of others in Jike afflictions. This is the 
grandest ordination service that ever was performed. 
The world has been filled with hub-bub and contro- 
versy on the subject of apostolic ordination—as to 
whether the laying on of the hands of the church, or 
of the Presbytery, or of the elders, or of the bishop 
was efficacious ; and whether the bishops were in a 
long line of succession conveying the clectric current 
through themselves unbroken from the apostolic touch 
elear down to the lowest evangelical ordination. All 
this may be a very pleasing cat’s-cradle or puzzle for 
men; but he is ordained of God who is godlike, no 
matter who he is or where he is. He has an apostolic 
ordination who has learned to be what the Apostles 
themselves were. Of all the ordinations that ever were 
administered there is none more sublime than this. <A 
man full-grown to power and knowledge is ordained. 
To have the ordination of God's spirit is to learn how 
to make suffering the consolation of those who are in 
trouble like your own. No bishop’s hand, no Presby- 
tery, nothing but the school of Christ and the touch of 
the Holy Ghost ever gives to a man this luminousness 
of knowledge and the power that comes from it. Of 
all powers on earth the power of the heart on the heart 
is the greatest power even of hearts. 

Now, I teach the doctrine of the duty of happiness ; 
I teach conformity to iaw; but I never teach that 
happiness is the end: manhood is the end. The testi- 
mony of happiness is that you are conforming to the 
right lines, that you are obeying the law, as you go 
step by step onward; and happiness is that music 
whicy inspires the march of life as one walks forth to 
heroic battle: but that man was born only to be happy 
here is the greatest piece of heresy; it is the heresy of 
the profoundest selfishness; it is the father of that 
monster, self-indulgence, which destroys the limita- 
tions and the gradations of time. The desire of every 
man now is, ‘‘Make me happy to-day; make me happy 
this month; make me happy this year; let me be 
happy, no matter what I need, only give me happi- 
ness.” That is the almost universal tendency; it is 
not, ‘‘Make me larger, stronger, purer, wider in the 
scope of my knowledge and in the visions and ambi- 
tions of life, no matter what it costs me; put burdens 
on me so that I may be strengthened in the way to 
bear them.” 

Serving-women in the Eust are the most majestic 
and noble of all that walk, because, going to and fro 
in their labor, they put burdens on their heads, and 
must needs straighten themselves up to bear them 
Men carry their heads down to their tasks or duties. 
What they want is that God should serve them, and 
that the heavens should serve them, and that wioter 
and summer shou!d serve them, and that their friends 
and neighbors should serve them—that every»ody 
should cast some flowers into the perpetual selfishness 
of their present hour. Now, when this derangement, 
that jolt, this rudeness, that snatching away and this 
bereavement come, that men should repine and sink 
down under them, and complain, is wondrous child- 
ishness in those who ought long ago to have outgrown 
it. Here is the noble view: ‘‘ Whom the Lord loves 
he chastens.” The Lord afflicts every one for his 
profit. ‘‘If ye have not chastisement, ye are bastards 
and not sons.” A child that has nobody to bring him 
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away; and the chastisement of the Lord is not be. 
cause God is angry with you, not because he hates 
you, not because your enjoyment is a matter ef in- 
difference to him, hut because he wishes you to have 
a larger, a more prolonged, an eternal joy. He cuts 
you off on the right, he cuts you off on the left, and 
he seeks in various ways, by pain and penalty, to bring 
out lustrous righteousness in you. 

What a rebuke is this view to the intemperate com- 
plaints and mournings of men when they come into the 
school of affliction! And what an exaltation it gives 
totrouble! When men are suffering, when they feel 
weariness, when they are limited, these pains and 
penalties are not necessarily odious. When I mispro- 
nounce a word and am corrected before the whole 
class by the faithful teacher, it is not punishment. It 
may jar against my love of praise, butit is really a 
kindness. When one goes to the accomplished of gait 
and dancing, and his awkwardness is corrected, is it an 
assault upon him to be shown how awkward he is? 
We teach the lip, the foot, the hand; and in all of 
these respects we are to progress by pain and penalty. 
No man ever uses the violin right at first. Always the 
master has to teach the pupil what experience ,has 
proved to be the best. No man ever drew the bow 
uniil his arm was broken into it. No soldier ever, 
when brought in raw, knew how to take the right posi- 
tion. Every soldier has to be broken in before he can 
march properly, and every single step of drill that he 
takes is thwarting 1n some respects the physical tend- 
ency in him, that it may be replaced by a higher and 
better one. It is not designed to take anything away, 
any more than the emery is designed to destroy that 
which it only polishes, scouring off the rust. And 
where a man looks upon his whole life, upon his de- 
spondencies, upon his banishments, upon his paius and 
limitations, and says, ‘‘ What can I extract out of 
them?” where aman says, ‘‘What can I do or cease 
to do that will make me better?” where a man’s suffer- 
ing becomes everywhere associated with the sweet 
purpose of God to build him up and make him more 
like Christ—where that is the daily thought of a man’s 
mind, what a noble light is cast upon the suffering 
which all of us must have! And what a glorious view 
it gives to every parent and every teacher who is rear- 
ing children to manhood, and teaching them not to 
shrink from suffering and trouble. Low many parents 
there are who are trying to fit their children for the 
world by taking away from them all possibility of suf- 
fering. How many men anxfously store up comforts, 
laying the foundation deep, and building the arch 
strong, in order that they may cut the nerves of all in- 
dustry and all ambition in their children. How many 
people shield their children until they die, when they 
ure thrust out to meet the cold wind uuclothed and 
unhardened. The bitterest curse that ever I heard fa!] 
from the lips of a man was that of a son that cursed 
his father who, bein rich, brought him up without 
teaching him how to do anything for his living; so 
that the father becoming bankrupt, the son was thrown 
helpless out into the world. Ilow many there are that 
want to keep the pure white face untanned. How 
many there are that want to keep the delicate, velvety 
hand unhardened. IHlow many there are that want 
their children to enjoy the bread which they do not 
earn. They do not want them to sweat and tug and 
be burdened. They do not want them to learn what 
their real strength is. They do not want them to be 
humbled by being cast down. They donot want them 
to even themselves up by meeting the grinding con- 
flicts of life, and so taking their right position among 
men. They want them to be drawn in a golden 
chariot on a soft road through life; and when they 
get through they are mush, and are not fit for the 
gutter. 

There is one step beyond that; namely, what is our 
duty, being ourselves sufferers? What obligation 
do we owe in consequence of the benefits of the dis- 
pensation of suffering? If we have been strengthened, 
if we have been transplanted, if we have been brought 
into tune, if we have been greatly enriched, are we 
simply to thank God? All the flowers in the field re- 
buke ingratitude. Not one of them holds forth its 
little cup to take its sbare of sunlight and dew that it 
does not make return a thousand-fold in perfume for 
all that it receives; but the hearts of men, like an 
open cup, receive bounty after bounty; and yet how 
few return thanks either to God or to men. 

In the ministration of comfort to those who are in 
the same grief through which we have been passing 
there is a sacred duty of preaching and of witnessing. 
In the first place, I think that all organized, self-assert- 
ing condescension should be taken away. There are 
multitudes of men who owe to those that are in the 
beginning of life a tender influence, personal and 
vocal if need be, teaching them what are the difficul- 
ties that will betide their early life. 

When a brute animal goes into a barn yard, every 
one of the other animals puts him to test, attacking 
him, and racing him about the yard. He is welcomed 





in that way. When in the savage lower state men 
come together they always want to throw the javelin, 
to wrestle, to see who is the best man among them. 
They teach men their real place in that way. 
When a man goes to college they (according to 
a custom which is next to the savage state) ‘‘ haze” 
him, and give him a welcome in that way, in 
order to teach him something. And, as far as the east 
is from the west, it is the way of God, it is the way of 
the mother, and it is the duty of every man who has 
had his warfare of life in temporal things, who has 


had his discouragements, who has overcome tempta- | 


tion, and who has recovered himself, to be a benignant 
guide to the young. 

There are some names among the merchants and 
business men of New York that might be crowned 
with honor—great hearts that have fought hard bat- 
tles, and overcome disappointments and various be- 


setting temptations ; young men swarm around about 


| 


them; and itis their duty to enlighten these young | 


men; and they perform their duty well. There have 
been large souls that, having themselves escaped dis- 
aster and achieved success in life, were anxious that 
the young men around about them should escape dis- 
aster and achieve success likewise. And where a man 
stands in a position such that hundreds and hundreds 
look up to him, God has ordained him to be a minister 


to those who are underneath him; he isa living lesson | 


or Gospel to them ; and by the consolations with which, 
inhis discouragements and trials, he has been com- 
forted and fortified, he should also, as far as it is in his 
power, lead young pilgrims who are just beginning 
their course. 

There are those that have been cast away. There 
are men who, in evil hours and under evil influences, 
have broken loose from honesty. There are men who 
have stolen, who have committed forgeries, who have 
been guilty of 
the stamp of odium put upon them, and who have 
come forth chastened and ennobled: and it is not for 


various wickednesses, who have had 


| cism, and all rasping words. 





such men whom God has rescued from the lion’s mouth | 


and from the fire to sit modestly in the corner and 
bear no witness. There are thousands of young men 
who stand at the open door of destruction, and who 
have an undiscriminating, vain belief that they can 
steer across fundamental morality, and yet escape and 
have the advantage of immorality, with all the credit, 
also, of being honest; and here are men who have 
been raised up as apostles, if they only knew the fact 
of their mission, to bear witness in all humility and in 
all earnestness, and to declare how they have been 
held by the grace of Christ, and brought up, step by 
step, to sanity, to true honesty, and to manliness. 
There are thousands who have been swept down the 
stream of intemperance ; and when, at last, they have 
been recovered, how many of them have veiled their 
history! They have shrunk from all alhusion to it. 
They have been restored from the fiery way and are 
men again; ard of all the men that ever lived upon 
the earth what a history they have to rehearse, involv- 
ing all the secret emotions of the fiery appetites, of 
vain attempts at reformation, all that they have seen 
and heard and felt ; and afterwards, when they were 
well, how many of them have locked it all up. It is 
not for them to reveal their shame: that is not what I 
mean. It may be wise for a man sometimes to dis- 
close, here and there, in clear and manly delineation, 
what is the way of disgrace which he has trod; but I 
never like to see a man show his sores. I never like 
to see a man feed other men on his diseases publicly. 
Nevertheless, there is away of doing these things 
rightly, as there is a way of doing them wrongly. And 
toevery man who has been saved from a sea of fire 
comes God’s ordaining message, ‘‘I appoint thee to be 
a comforter of men who have been tempted as you 
were tempted, and who have fallen as you fell.” 
Your life’s business is laid out before you. 
for you, having come into a golden pati, to say, ‘I 
have escaped; and now let me get out of the reach 
and out of the memory of those things that darkened 
my past life.” You never can escape the ordination 
which God has laid upon your head to succor those 
who have been in a like estate with yourself. 

There are thousands who have fallen from virtue, 
and have been restored even to self-respect ; and have 
they no mission? It may not be bearing public ex- 
posure ; but inthe tenderness and love of their hearts 
have they no care to bestow on those that are in temp- 
tations like those by which they were assailed and 
overthrown? Have they no call to apostleship in be- 
half of those who are in peril, that they, too, may es- 
cape? 

Many a man, walking through life, has, in some 
strange and untoward way, found himself suddenly 
rejected of men; and he has gone into eclipse; and 
yet he has borne in this state a consciousness of his 
integrity; and by and by he has come out of the shad- 
ow; and God appoints him to give courage to those 
upon whom a like blast has suddenly come. God ap- 
points men who have courage to take care of men who 


It is not | 
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God appoints men experienced in 


have not had ex- 


have not courage 
affliction to look after 
perience 1n affliction, and who 


men wir 


do not know which way 
to go. 

I remember in the great Anti-slavery conflict, the 
beginnings of which I saw—and, thank God, the end 
ings—that to be called an abolitionist was almost to be 
kicked utterly out of respectable society 
I came to Brooklyn, men who were not so wise as they 
were reputed to be took me aside and cautioned me 
against throwing my lot upon the unpopular side. ! 
thank God that the spirits of my father and of my mo 
ther were with me, and enabled me to be faitl 
from the first hour, though at that time it was 
all popularity, and required the giving up of honot 
I have lived to see the wheel turn clear 


Ye a, when 








against 
and of favor. 
around; but, oh, how many wrecks I have seen! As 
good men as ever lived, and as faithful witnesses for 
liberty as ever lived, being rejected of men, could not 
1d died 


I could mention many a martyr whose life was blighted 


bear it, and drew aside, and bled in secret, ar 


because he was a witness for the right. There were 
others, I noticed, in that great conflict 


under a sense of great in 


who lost their 
istice to 


almost 


sweetness, and 
themselves personally became acrid, bitter 
misanthropic. Their life withered. Ev 
lived to see the accomplishment of their hoy 
had nothing for mankind but denunciati 


en when they 
e, they 
mand crit 

I have seen some cor 

out of it full-orbed. While I felt in all the 
struggle that I differed widely from William Lloyd 
Garrison, while working side by side with him, though 
I was not in sympathy with the instruments he em 
ployed nor with his methods, yet it is a testimony 
which I love to bear that, when God’s great wheel, 
} 


brought 


great 


revolving, crushed oppression, and liberty 


into the ascendancy, he laid down his weapons, and 
the sweetness which belonged to his original nature 
for the bitterness which he exhibited sprung from his 
conscience and not from his heart) again asserted i 
self, and his last days were those of white, beaminy 
benevolence. 

Now when aman has gone through great conilicts 
apostle 


and been strengthened to the end, he is God 
to strengthen those who are going tiurough cither like 
or analogous conflicts. 

The same is true of bankruptcy. If you were to 
stand where a mill was sifting dust and 
wheat, you would almost think, from the cloud, that 
there was nothing left, so great was the amount ol 
wastage. When I stand at the ways where men are 
breaking down, and are thrown into the sediment of 
society forming the great perishing under- 
sometimes wonder who can be saved, such millions 
{t is a piteous thing to 
see a man slink down out of life because he has lost 
when his influence 


amit ¢ . 4} 
smut from the 





‘lass, I 
are thus marching out of life. 
his property, from his 
pocket. Ifaman’s whole influence is in his pocket, 
when tlie contents of his pocket are gone he slumps, 
and there is nothing more of him. But are there not 
a great many men of this kind? Are there nota great 
many men in the market to-day of whom, if you were 
to take away their property, nothing would be left? 
It is a piteous thing for a man to be so absolutely 
wedded to his property that if that is gone he does 
not retain respect and moral power, as every man 
oughtto. When, therefore, men come into this stress 
it is for them so to live as to teach other men to be 
willing also to suifer reverse. If a man goes 
trouble of this kind, and surmounts it, and comes 
again into prosperity, it is not for him to ignore 
the weak who, falling, 
again. 

There is nobody who has not learned the lore of 
suffering; there is nobody who has not experienced 
suffering in many of its forms; and how many of us 
preach consolation? How many of us can adopt this 
language of the apostle : 


came 


into 


ones never can get up 


** Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 
in all our tribulation, that we may be able to « 
are in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we 


forted of God.” 





ho comforteth us 
ifort them which 
ourselves are Ccom- 


God is the great Comforter ; and they are nearest to 
God who not only make their time and their strength 
the consolation and defense of others, but make their 
mistakes, their sorrows, their overthrows, all their 
troubles, arguments of sympathy and mercy to those 
that are in a like case with themselves. 

This is the subject, dearly beloved, that comes right 
home to everybody. Let him lift up his hand in this 
congregation who has never had any trouble. There 
is no one who has not had some trouble ; and yet, how 
many of you have applied to yourselves the New Tes- 
tament doctrine, that by as much as we have suffered 
we Owe ourselves to those who are suffering? That 
is more than humanity: itis divinity. The Father of 
all mercies and comfort—he is God: and you are 
godly, and his sons, when his spirit is instilled into 
your heart and into your life, 
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Correspoudence. 


A PROTECTIONIST’S REMONSTRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


We have taken the Christian Union from the first, 
but the infliction of the English free trade logic and 
policy upon us, which it indulges in, is so offensive 
we do not wish to take it any longer—— | 

I had written thus far in a pet. Upon reflection, it 
seemed as though something had dropped out of our 
future. That the ‘pleasant expectancy of the bright, 
cheering, instructive and ‘“‘helpful” Christian Union, 
which we had indulged from week to week, must now 
cease, was anything but agreeable. 

My children said, ‘‘ Father, don’t stop the Union!” 
My grandchildren exclaimed, ‘‘O, grandpa, don’t stop 
the Union!” 

Well, I must say, it did not take more to revoke the 
order—or the negative at the outset of the letter; and 
so I accordingly fill up the blank bill you sent, and 
with it a post-oflice order for the same, inclosing both 
in a letter to you. 

And now please permit me respectfully to ‘‘inquire,” 
How can avy American citizen who respects and sym- 
pathizes with the toiling millions of our country, 
whose only capital is their labor, wish to reduce them 
to a level with the pauper laborers of Europe? Open 
our ports to free trade, and foreign product of pauper 
labor would instantly flood our country, reducing our 
respected, thrifty and cheerful laborers to squalid pov- 
erty, and destroying thousands of millions of invested 
manufacturing capital. I hope you canassure us that 
but a small part of your editorial staff entertain English 
free trade views, so beneficial to them, who grind their 
laborers into the dust, but so destructive tous. Iam 
now eighty-eight years of age, and am familiar with the 
results of our various tariffs upon the industries and 
general interests of our country. Whenever we have 
failed to secure our markets to our own industries by 
protective tariffs, frightful shrinkage of values, disas- 
ters and discouragements invariably ensued. Free 
traders carried their suicidal theories into Congress and 
imposed upon the country the horizontal tariff of 
twenty per cent. This was in 1834, I think; and what 
was its effect? Financial distress and blinding dark- 
ness seemed to settle down over the whole country, 
and in two or three years the Treasury of our Govern- 
ment was bankrupt itself. The Government was so 
poor in 1837 it could not borrow a dollar in America. 
It finally obtained a small loan in Europe, by begging 
and paying twelve per cent. 

Please excuse my trenching on your time with such 
a long communication. 

Most truly yours, 

Keene, N. H. 


8. A. G., Sz. 


[We are very glad indeed that our venerable sub- 
scriber has written so candidly. Without expecting to 
change his views we have referred his letter to Mr. 
Shearman, our principal free trade contributor, after 
reading whose reply our correspondent may at least 
concede that free traders not less than protectionists 
are actuated by regard for the welfare of domestic 
laborers, and that, whichever party is in the right, 
both may be equally sincere. We thank our aged 
friend for his kind opinion of the Christian Union, and 
congratulate him upon having such sensible and influ- 
ential children and grandchildren.—Eps. C. U.] 


A FREE TRADER’S REPLY. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


I have read with great interest the letter of Mr. G., 
which you are about to publish, and I take pleasure in 
briefly replying to so venerable an advocate for pro- 
tection. 

I notice Mr. G’s. surprise that any American citizen 
sympathizing with labor should want free trade. Be- 
fore answering his other questions, let me remind him 
that Daniel Webster was an eloquent advocate of free 
trade, at all times down to and including the year 
1824; and that although he afterwards supported the 
policy of protection, he did so only upon the ground 
that protection had been forced upon the New England 
States against their will, that they had arranged their 
business to suit the new policy, and were entitled to 
rely upon its continuance. I have some acquaintance 
with clergymen and philanthropists of American birth 
and training, and I cannot now remember one of these, 
who, having had a college education, is not a believer 
in free trade as the best policy for American working- 
men. Mr. Beecher is not in the least peculiar in this 
belief. He is only peculiar in the fact that he ex- 
presses it publicly and with emphasis. 

As free traders are always accused of being mere 
theorists, I will state the facts first and leave the theory 
until afterwards. It is a fact that the wages of work- 
ing men in this country were very much higher than 
in Europe before the revolution, and, therefore, before 





these United States had a single shred of protection. So 
far were they from being protected at that time that they 
had absolutely no protection whatever against English 
manufacturers, while England had strict protection 
against American manufacturers. Yet during all that 
time the wages of American workingmen were higher, 
in proportion to those of English workmen, than they are 
to day or have been at any time within the last twenty 
years. It is, therefore, a fact that high wages have not 
been caused by protection. It is a fact, established by 
official investigations of the United States Govern- 
ment, confirmed by statistics in Mr. E. B. Bigelow’s 
book, written expressly in support of protection, that 
the wages of manufacturing workingmen have in- 
variably increased more rapidly under periods of low 
tariffs than under periods of high tariffs. The census 
shows that the wages of such workingmen were, on 
the average over the whole country, in 1850, $245, 
rising, after ten years of low tariff, to $290; while, 
after ten years of tremendous protection, their wages 
were, in gold, only $302, and in purchasing power 
much less than $250, as compared with $290 under a 
low tariff. And the census of 1880, so far as it is 
made up, indicates an average increase in workmen’s 
wages of not more than $10 to $15 per head in the 
last twenty years of protection, whereas there was an 
increase of #45 per head in only ten years of low 
tariff. In Europe, free trade England gives wages to 
workmen upon an average from one-third to one-half 
higher than are paid in any of the countries which 
maintain protective tariffs, such as France and Ger- 
many, and twice or three times as high as are paid in 
that paradise of protection, Russia. 

Mr. G. thinks that the want of protective tariffs 
would be fatal to manufacturing industries; that it 
has produced panics and disasters in the past, and will 
again. What are the facts? He refers to the panic of 
1837 as a proof. Now Henry Clay, who was certainly 
the idol of American protectionists, and the greatest 
champion of their cause, stated distinctly in Congress 
in his speech, in March, 1842, that the reduction of 
duties which began in 1833 and continued until 1842 
had nothing whatever to do with the period of panic 
and depression which began in 1837 and was renewed 
in 1839. Moreover, the tariff on {most kinds of manu- 
facture was actually higher, right straight along 
through the years 1837, 1838, 1839 and 1840, than it is 
to-day. That period of disaster and panic was one in 
which the country enjoyed greater protection than it 
does now. Only a small reduction of duties was made 
every second year, and the ‘‘twenty per cent. tariff” 
never came into effect until July 1st, 1842, and only 
remained in force for two months. That twenty per 
cent. was levied upon home valuations, and therefore 
was equal in value to thirty per cent. on foreign valua- 
tions. The free-traders, therefore, never had a chance 
to put their theories into operation from 1812 down to 
1846; and the very years to which our good friend 
refers as years of disaster were periods of greater pro- 
tection than he enjoys even now. But they were cer- 
tainly not quite as protective as the four years from 
1828 to 1832, and accordingly the statistics prepared by 
protectionists themselves show that wages were some- 
what higher, on the average, between 1833 and 1842 
than they were between 1828 and 1832. In 1842 a 
highly protective tariff was enacted. In that very 
year, as the owners of some large Massachusetts mills 
testified, the cotton mills made a reduction of wages ; 
and when an official inquiry was made in 1845, not 
one single owner of a mill, foundry, furnace or factory 
in the United States pretended that he had raised 
wages one cent during the three years of protection. 
The year 1843, during every day of which that tariff 
was showering blessings on the country, was one of 
more depression and poverty than even the years 1837 
and 1839. There was no panic, but a wretched state 
of discouragement which darkened the whole financial 
sky. 

On December 1, 1846, the so-called free trade tariff 
went into effect. It reduced duties on the majority 
of manufactured articles to thirty per. cent ad val- 
orem; whereas they had previously ranged from 
forty-five to seventy-five per.cent. Mr. Henry °C. 
Carey expressly states that the manufacture of iron 
increased ia 1847 and 1848 very largely ; and although 
he pretends that it fell off again for a year or two, the 
official statistics emphatically contradict him, and 
show that it steadily developed even more rapidly 
than it had done under the protective tariff of 1842. 
The general prosperity of the country, from that time 
forward, cannot possibly be denied. Wages began to 


advance, and rose steadily from 1847 to 1860, with 


only one break for about six months in 1857. Wages 


.| were never so high, and working men never got so 


much comfort in exchange for their work, as they 
did in 1859 and 1860, under the lowest tariff ever 
known in this country since 1812. There was but one 
bad year in all the fourteen years of low tariff begin- 
ning in 1846. 





Again we tried the protective system, beginning in 
March 1861. The years 1861 and 1862 were certainly 
disastrous to business and especially serious upon 
working men, whose wages remained low, atthough 
hundreds of thousands were drawn off into the war. 
Wages rose in 1863, in paper, but never rose suffi- 
ciently to enable workmen to get as many household 
comforts in exchange for their work as they did in 
1860, until about the middle of 1864. Their prosperity 
did not continue longer than 1867. Although their 
wages were nominally higher, they did not produce as 
much as before. Surely I do not need to speak of the 
condition of working men from 1873 to 1878, inclusive. 
Never were they worse off than in those five years of 
high protection. In fourteen years of very low tariff 
there was less than one year of hard times. In the 
last twenty-one years of high tariff, there have been 
seven years of hard times. In more than fifteen years 
out of those twenty-one, the wages-earning classes 
were, on the average, worse off than they were before 
the high tariff was adopted. Thus my friend’ will see 
that facts are all against him, and that every period of 
protection has been one in which the labor of the 
evorking man has brought him less solid comfort than 
he obtained for the same amount of labor under 
periods of low tariff. 

So much for facts. Now a word as to the theory 
which accounts for these facts. 

“Free Trade ” means letting every man carry on 
such business as he finds will pay him best, without 
either taxing him out of that business or paying him 
any bounty for carrying on another. ‘ Protection” 
means putting a heavy tax upon men who are doing 
work which suits them, and which they do well, and 
paying them a bounty on condition that they will take 
up some other work which does not suit them and 
which they cannot do so well. Free Trade says that 
each man can judge best for himself what work he 
had better do. Protection says that Congress knows 
what we ought to do, better than we ourselves. It 
says to our sailors: ‘“‘If you go to sea, we will starve 
you out by taxing the iron of which your ship is 
made, your steam engines, your ropes and tackle, and 
everything which you need to sail with; but if you 
will turn iron-maker, we will take all this money from 
some one é\se and give it to you.” It saysto men who 
are building railroads : ‘‘Stop laying rails, until you 
have made them with your own hands.” It says to 
house builders: ‘‘ You shall not build your house, 
your houss, until you have cut down the trees, with 
your own hands, from which your boards are to be 
made.” Free Trade says that we want houses more 
than logs, railroads more than rails, clothes more than 
cloth and cloth more than wool. And therefore it is 
willing that our people should buy rails anywhere, suv 
long as we need more railroads, and logs anywhere, 
while we need more houses. But above all it main- 
tains that the American people can be trusted to find 
out for themselves what they.need most, without any 
orders from Congress, and that both wages and profits 
will be greatest when we all do the work that we feel 
best suited for, instead of being forced into other 
work. Which is the common-sense view ? 

As to our being ruined by pauper labor if we do 
not keep up a Chinese wall against it, why did not the 
South manufacture more cheaply than New England, 
wher the South had the real pauper labor of slaves ? 
Why is England the greatest manufacturing nation of 
the world when she pays higher wages than any 
nation in the world, except our own? Why are the 
manufacturing exports of Russia so ridiculously 
small, when her workmen received only one-third of 
English wages? Because well-paid labor is always 
far more productive than pauper labor. Because a 
smart Yenkee, earning two dollars a day in a cotton 
factory, can run ten times as many spindles as a 
Russian earning forty cents. Because employers can 
make far more profit out of intelligent workmen on 
high wages than out of ignorant spiritless paupers. 
Let Congress take its hands off, and Yankees ean 
beat the world. 

I do not expect to convert our good friend. But I 
hope he can understand that free traders are as 
anxious for the prosperity of this country and its 
working-men and women as he can be, and that we 
are fully convinced that protective tariffs are injurious 
to the whole nation, but above all to the vast majority 
who depend for their food upon their daily earnings. 


Tuomas G. SHEARMAN. 
New York, Feb. 6, 1882. 








—The light of a great, refulgent, glorious-souled wo- 
man of sweet sensibility, deep in the treasure of an 
unuttered love, good, just, pure, true, noble, forever 
suggesting beaven and leading us to it, does more 
than a thousand persons who run about even in nec- 
essary errands of charity. It is a picture held up to 
encourage men to strive for that which otherwise 
would seem unattainable. 
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Ay circumstances I hardly know of any- 
4; aweny an d ®Harderu. thing more exquisite among the various 
One object of The Chetatian Unton ie to Goe-| snow pictures to be seen on a well plant- 


elize all the industrial functions of life. } ed lawn. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. | How important therefore to the proper 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- | development of the lawn does the em- 
tion Jroin the Government than they have yet re- ployment of these effects become when 
ceired, The farms of the United States afford | id er f , 
homes anid employment for more than one-half our we 5h gers er the a vantage o thus 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our | rounding up and completing the regu- 
exports. As the Government lighla our coasts for lar yearly series of landscape gardening 
the protection of mariners and the benesit of com- | pictures. An evergreen or two here and 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the . . 
lights of practical science and experience. there, and our simple object of creating 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. | lawn pictures after a snow storm is at- 
sNOW EFFECTS ON THE tained, much as we secure the most 
re ‘ pe 4 
L AWN * |charming effect of flowers scattered 
pers | about the parlor or sitting room. 
By SAMUEL Parsons, JR. 








The bursting of early spring bloom, | - 
the rich and glowing tints of leaves in 
June, the crimson and gold of auturap, | 
and last, but not least, the snow an ice 
éraperies of winter! How delightful | 
each of the days on which these effects | 
dawn on us at long intervals; how deep 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
1882. 
No mau ever achieved success in anything 
without forethought and preparation; men 
have sometimes happened on success by a 
combination of circumstances, but that is 
: z ‘ |not achievement. The successful generals 
the feelings of complete satisfaction ex- | map out their campaigns, successful business 
perienced, as though each particular con- | men plan their enterprises, eloquent speakers 
summation of the season’s characteristic | lay out their speeches in thought. This princi- 
loveliness could never be equaled by a| ple is just as applicable to the farmer’s work 


succeeding one. 
Something has been achieved in an im-| 
perfect way in the analysis and artificial | 


| 


production of the respective lawn effects | 
of spring, summer and autumn, but [| 
am sure the study of the characteristics | 
of different trees in their winter clothing 

of snow would be found an equally at- 

tractive and decidedly more novel subject 

for contemplation. 

The most dominating and impressive, 
perhaps, of all trees on the lawn isa fully | 
developed Norway spruce, and clad in 
snowy garments its reputation for kingly 
qualities need fear no rival on the lawn. 
Nowhere do we find such masses of snow 
piled on far-reaching, broadly-spread 
branches as we find on the Norway 
spruce. The soft whiteness of its con- 
tours which, wrapped about with such 
garments as a giant king might wear, | 
present no weakness of outline, and ar- 
range their vigorous masses in the lawn 
picture after the most impressive and dig- 
nified fashion. 

But note the hemlock spruce near by; | 
how different in appearance, though so 
nearly allied by nature. Iam speaking, 
remember, of lawn trees say a score of 
years old. The snow rests on the hem- 
lock not in festoons so much as in great 
blotches, tufts and overhanging masses. 
The tree is pressed together, crushed in 
a way, and deprived of its appearance of 
vigor, but withal has never perhaps ex- 
hibited such charm of detail and delicate 
complexity of light and shadow. 

Then, again, we come on the dwarf 
spruces and pines, where the snow 
gathers into weird uncouth mounds to 
the obliteration of all semblance of tree 
life beneath. But on the wholeI know 
of nothing of this kind more invariably 
beautiful than the snow wreaths that 
cluster about and festoon the Japan 
Retinisporas or cypresses, or more prop- 
erly Arbor Vites. Far more variable, 
open and fern-like in form than the stiff 
contours of the American Arbor Vitis, 
these Japan evergreens gather their 
snowy garments about them with a pe- 
culiar elegance and grace, unsurpassed, 
it seems to me, by any tree of the lawn. 
The rich color and curious effect of pine 
needles, particularly white pine needles, 
are also very effective amid gleaming 
masses of snow. 

The effects produced by snow wreaths 
on deciduous trees are not as striking, 
because the leaves are absent; but the 
color tones and tracery of naked trunk 
and branches are none the less very 
often delicate and subtly beautiful. 
Surely the reader must have looked 
with pleasure on flecks, streaks and 
stripes of snow extending down the grey- 
ish atems of poplarand willow, or soften- 
ing and merging into one outline almost 
the intricate net work of birch twig. 
Great abuidance of snow and ice is of 
course needed to produce such effects, 





but when once produced by favoring 


as to anything else; great crops demand 
great preparations, It is for this reason that 
we devote, at an expense of a good deal of 
time and trouble, this column to a description 
of the various seed and plant catalogues for 
the’season of 1882 in order that our readers 
may, during these idle winter evenings, be 
assisted in the plans that are so necessary for 
the spring gardens. The reader will find the 
‘*Tilustrated Handbook for Farm and Gar- 
den’? (New York: B. K. Bliss & Sons) one 
of the most valuable of the Spring Catalogues. 
It is the most comprehensive of those on our 
table, including within its covers illustrated 
lists, not only of flower and vegetable 
seeds, but also of grains and other 
field plants and valuable horticultural 
and agricultural implements. The list of im- 
plements is a feature of the pamphlet. De- 
troit, Mich., is handsomely represented by 
D. M. Ferry & Co.’s ‘‘ Seed Annual,” which is 
a valuable handbook as well as a catalogue. 
It contains « helpful treatise on the formation 
and management of vegetable gardens; some 
excellent tables of statistics for the guidance 
of the farmer and gardener in sowing their 
seeds, and gives with each plant mentioned 


| general directions for its cultivation. Ferry 


& Co. are among the best known seedsmen in 
the country, and their seeds, which they send 
out in convenient and handsome little pack- 
ages, may be relied upon. The ‘‘ Seed Cata- 
logue” published by A. Bridgeman, of New 
York, is intended for the flower and vegetable 
gardener, and does not pretend to give the in- 
formation to the general farmer that the two 
above mentioned afford. Its descriptive 
tables are admirably and conveniently dr- 
ranged. The Storrs and Harrison Co., of 
Ohio, send out a nicely prepared general 
catalogue of flowers, vegetables and small 
fruits. They make a specialty of sending 
plants by mail at clubbing rates, guarantee- 
ing their safe arrival. One of the best known 
of New York’s numerous agricultural ware- 
houses is that of R. H. Allen & Co., whose 
‘“‘Annual” for 1882, besides containing lists of 
grasses, flowers, fruits and other seeds, gives 
an illustrated price list of garden requisites 
and implements. It is hardly necessary to 
say that anything concerning gardening pub- 
lished by the United Society of Shakers, who 
are so well known as practical gardeners, 
will bereliable. Their **Annual,” which comes 
from Wm. Anderson (Mt. Lebanon, N. Y.) is 
a thorough guide to the vegetable and flower 
garden, and is adapted to the use of amateurs 
especially. Amateurs will also find a good 
deal of helpful information on the flower and 
kitchen garden in *‘ Bowditch’s Guide,” which 
comes from Boston. It contains a general 
list of plants, arranged alphabetically, 
according to their botanical names, and 
with a shert description of each attached. 
‘* Burpee’s Farm Annual,” published in Phil- 
adelphia, possesses an interesting feature that 
we find in no other catalogue among those 
on our desk, and we commend it to farmers 
on this account. In addition to the seed cat- 
alogue is an illustrated descriptive price list 
of blooded stock which the firm ship on pur- 
chase to all parts of the country. This list 
includes Jersey and other cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, etc., and is to us a novel and 
attractive departure in the agricultural line. 
The firm might properly be called Agricul- 
tural furnishers and outfitters. Those of our 
readers who live in the Northwest will find 
the catalogue of the ‘North Star Seed 
Farms " helpful in their climate, to which it is 





specially adapted. We have before us the 
catalogues of only three firms who devote 
their attention especially to trees, shrubs, 
and hardy perennial plants. Of these, that 
of Stephen Hoyt’s Son’ (New Canaan, 
Conn.) is the most comprehensive. They 
produce in their nurseries a large collection 
of fruit and ornamental trees, and their illus- 
trated annual will be a valuable compendium 
to those interested in the shading of the lawn 
or the development of the orchard. Robert 
Douglas & Co., of Waukegan, Ill., have is- 
sued for this season a very unpretentious cir- 
cular giving the wholesale price-list of their 
evergreen and ornamental tree seedlings. 
Tree-growers will find no little information in 
it, small asitis. Woolson & Co., of Passaic, 


|N. J., issue a catalogue which ought to be in 


the possession of everyone interested in lawn 
rock-work. Their pamphlet is a special de- 
scriptive list of herbaceous and other hardy 
plants, and we can commend it to others as 
having been useful to ourselves. This is the 
only catalogue we know of which gives a list 
of ferns and climbers. It is difficult in so 
short a space to do justice tothe large number 
of annuals published. We have left untouched 
the small fruit catalogues; but we hope before 
long to let our readers know where they can 
obtain that information on tiis phase of the 
garden which every good gardener ought to 
have. 





WHAT THE FARMER'S HOME SHOULD 
BE. 
From Hon. Paul A, Chadbourne’s paper, read at 
the Massachusetts State Board Meeting. 


I see, or think I see, great probabilities in 
the farmer's life yet to bereached. Agricult- 
ure is now, and must, from the nature of the 
case ever remain the employment of the great 
mass of people in the world. They cannot 
live on the products ofthe mine or mill. It 
is of the utmost importance that the great 
mass of humanity connected with farm life 
should be able to secure the best possible con- 
ditions for human development and enjoy- 
ment. The home is the center of life, and the 
farmer's home we wish to improve—to carry 
on more rapidly and ‘intelligently that good 
work that has been going on for the past 
fifty years. When picturing the farmer’s 
life of the future we must remember that 
we live in an age of invention and discovery, 
and some new element may come in of which 
we at present know nothing. There must be 
food for all, and such variety of food as will 
call for a great amount of hand-labor; and 


there must be material for clothing, wool and 


cotton. These come from the field. 

The question then arises, is the tendency in 
the future to be a division of land into small 
farms, or a swallowing up of small farms into 
large estates? Great estates must fall to 
pieces. The tendency North and South is to 
small farms as diversified industry increases, 
and diversified crops are called for, those 
that require an increase of hand labor. The 
time is coming, tho igh perhaps a long way 
off, when the surplus product of our land will 
come from a multitude of small farms, repre- 
senting pleasant thrifty homes, instead of 
from great plantations representing nothing 
but land robbing and unsettled, wandering 
wage labor. And the products of our soil will 
be more and more consumed in our land as 
new branches of manufacturing spring up to 
supply the material now purchased abroad. 
Hence we ask what can be done to make 
homes what they ought to be ? 

The first thing we want to see prominent on 
every farm is that its chief end is a home, 
and that the end for which all others are 
simply conditions is men and women. We 
counsel the owners of farms to see that the 
fruits are the best that can be raised, that the 
animals arc of the best breeds, but we want 
above all that every son shall go forth from the 
farm-house with a good education, trained to 
honest labor, with a sense of his duty toward 
his fellow men, his country and his God; and 
every Gaughter with equal training, certain 
then that she will find her own sphere through 
that womanly spirit implanted in her nature, 
which needs only culture and a fair chance 
to make her the blessing to the world which 
all good women are. 

The first thing in the choice of a farmer's 
home is that it be in as healthful a locality 
as possible. As a general rule, the buildings 
should be placed on the highest ground of the 
farm if it is easily accessible. If water can 
be secured from a spring that comes directly 
from the deep strata of rocks so much the 
better. Don’t fear the eool breezes. They 
will not be half as fatal at the worst as the 
damp of the valley below, and they can soon 
be wonderfully modified by evergreen screens 
properly placed. Make the location as near 
good neighbors as you can. Vicinity to school 
and church is a great advantage. Let the 


permanent work of the farm, the planting of 
trees, the cutting of trees and all other farm 
changes have reference to the ultimate place 
of residence on the farm. 

Then let the inside of the house be pleasant. 
It may be small and plain, but let it show 
signs of taste and culture; make the home 
pleasant to your children and make a happy 
childhood for them. Send your children to 
school and fit them to be citizens, but never 
send them to college; let them go of their own 
choice. I believe the farmer's home of the 
future will continue to improve, and that it 
will be a place of honest labor, of generous 
culture ; the best place to begin life, a good 
place to spend it, and the best place for it to 
come to a close.,The only entailment of prop- 
erty we want is the continuance of the old 
farmer’s homestead from generation to gen- 
eration in the same family, because it is a 
place worthy of preservation for its condi- 
tions of high physical, intellectual, moral 
and social life.—[Springfield Homestead. 





FROM THE MAIL. 


{The editor of this department wiil be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 
Farm and Garden Editor : 
Farm and Garden Editor: 

I have for the last eight or ten years turned my 
attention to poultry. The variety of fowl I have 
kept is the light Brahma. I have noticed anumber 
of articles in The Christian Union on the subject of 
raising fowls. One was written by a lady some 
weeks ago; another Jan. 26th, by G. M. Powell. 
His remarks on giving fowls plenty of light and 
warmth are just what I think they should be. My 
experience has been that the best time to feed high 
is from the time they are out of the shell till they 
moult. If yon can get your chickens to moult in 
the Fall, and give them plenty of sun and warm 
quarters, you can get just as many eggs in the 
months of December, January and February as 
you can in March, April and May. I do. I take 
my chickens, in less than twenty-four hours after 
they are hatched, from their natural mother and 
substitute an artificial mother. In the months of 
March, April and May my hens bring me off three 
broods of chickens without any rest. I have a 
brooder which will brood from one to three hundred 
exposed to no storms or vermin of any kind and 
having the sun. I keep my chickeus confined con- 
stantly except about six weeks in the Fall. I lose 
no chickens, and in my judyment they gain more 
weight than they would in running about. My ex- 
perience has been that my fowls moult either in 
October or the first of November. I select such as 

I do not want to raise when they will weigh from 
two to two and a half pounds, for broilers, and 

sell them for a dollar a pair. I would like very 
much if some of your correspondents would give 
their anode of feeding. I keep both my chickens 
and fowls on the second story. Should it ever be 
| in your way to visit Wethersfield it would afford 
| me great pleasure to show you my fowls. 
WETHERSFIELD, Conn. F. B. R. 
We are glad to receive a word now and 
| then from our readers giving their own prac- 
tical experiences in matters relating to the 
Farm andGarden. We trust that others will 
follow yourexample. We hope at least that 
| Some correspondent will give his or her mode 
| of feeding fowls, as you desire. We thank 
you for your kind invitation. 





Farm and Garden Editor : 

Can you give methe process by which green 
sweet corn is kept sweet in the cans of tin now iu 
use. SuaqscrRiBer. 

Owosso, Mich, 

The objeet of canning corn is to prevent its 
fermentation or decay under the infiuence of 
moisture, oxygen, or certain of the minute or- 
ganisms in the atmosphere. The corn is 
boiled and} sealed in air-tight cans. The 
cans are sealed while they are filled with the 
corn and steam. When the steam condenses 
a@vacuum remains. In this way all decom- 
position from contact with the air is pre- 
vented. 








SUGGESTIONS. 

Goop-LooKiInG Barns.—There are many 
reasons why landowners should endeavor to 
give their barns a neat, symmetrical and 
attractive appearance. The same enterpris- 
ing taste will be likely to operate on all parts 
of the farm, and neat and clean fields, and 
substantial and handsome fences, will result 
in improved farming. Making the premises 
pleasing to young men and boys will tend 
strongly fo retain them in the business, in- 
stead of driving them away by a repulsive 
exterior. A neatly kept farm with its build- 
ings will sell betterif a sale should ever be 
desirable. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INDISPENSABLE. 

I could not do without Horsford’s Acid 
Phofphate in my practice. It is the best med- 
icine I have used in twenty-five years. 

H. J. Weuts, M.D. 

HENDERSONVILLE, Tenn. 
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"osTton Orricz: W, Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle.G atreet. 
Cxica@o OrFice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 





PHILADELP PHIA A OFric E: 66 North Fourth street. 

Editorial Department.—Letters *for this de 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “* Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to “The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $8 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sende~ 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 





It is a real satisfaction for a young lady to know 
where she can be eure of obtaining a nice Fitting 
article, that is guaranteed of the best material, 
finish, shape and durability. These most desir- 
able qualitic ations make such an article at once 
popular and much sought for. 

And this is why the Tompgon’s Patent Glove 
Fitting Corsets are to the front and maintain 
the lead over all competitors, they received the 

highest award at the Paris Exposition, World's 
Fair in London, Centennial at Philadelphia and 
the American Institute Fair recently held in New 
York. ‘The:e goods are for sale by all leading 
Retailers throughout the world. 











‘The foundation af al mentat greatness and 
business success ix the power of concentrating the 
attention upon one subject at a time.” 

WOMEN ARE EVERYWHERE UsING and 
reccomending Parker’s Ginger Tonic, because 
they have learned from experience that it 
speedily overcomes despondency, indigestion, 
pain or weakness in the back and kidneys, 
and other troubies peculiar to the sex.— 
{Home Journal. See adv. 

“* Keep clear of a man who does not value his own 
character.” 


A WonDERFUL Gymnasium, standing in 
four feet space without being attached to the 
wall. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
exercises every muscle of the body. Illus- 
trated chart and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 





“The true gentleman needs no placard to an- 
nounce his brecding ; the ill-bred man still leas.” 


An AGREEABLE DRESSING FOR THE Hair, 
that will stop its falling, has been long 
sought for. Parker’s Hair Balsam, dis- 
tinguished for its purity, fully supplies this 
want. 





“ In the place of doing we too often exhaust our- 
selves in preparing, to do.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CON and AUD (New _Vork) COLLEGE 
i sok RIVER INST., 
three miles m City. Fits boys’ thor- 
oughly for Sabere om Business. lege course 
for girls. Art and Music, speciaities. Seventeen In 
Saray ie Eleven Departments. New Classes formed 
arch Ist and th. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President. 


PENCKNEWS AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers, 
8. Bupplies Teachers with Positions. 
8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information 

















Good Schools. 
= U. 8. School and College 


Dtrectery. 
is Beliding, cor. Broad ag y UE 
Domestic th 
treet, New York, 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. A) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East l4th St.; near University Pl., N. ¥. 








i) RS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOO! 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for oireniar 











THE CHRIST 


75th BIRTHDAY OF HENRY 
W. LONGFELLOW. 





Excellent Souvenirs of the Poet and his Home: 


A Fine L‘fe-Size Portrait, $2.00. 

A Colored Picture (12 inches by 10) of Longfellow'sr 
Home (which was Washington's Headquarters), 
cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFHIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass., 
ll E. 17th St., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
AND 

WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 


Send 8c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 


4A The POPE M’F’C CO. 
G19 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mase. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Darchester, Mass. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 


In daily use in 15,000 facto- 
ries apd dairies. For secur- 
ing CLEANLINESS, PURITY 
and GREATEST POSSIBLE 
AMOUNT al CREAM, HAVE 
NO EQUA 

Made in “FOUR STYL ES, 
Durable and ornamental. Skim 















TEN SIZES each 
automatically without lifting the cans. Most popular 


in the CREAM GATHERING plan. 
MEDALS and Six SILVER Medats tor SU- 
PERIORITY. Also Davis Swing Churns, Butter 
— rs, Printers, &c., &c. Send postal for circu- 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0, Bellows Fails, Vt. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEA CH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, Anuetiond and Spring Back Diaries on 
and all the year. 


Fear GOLD 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan, 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


JaL EACH S 


CON PEN. 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassan 278, 





MALL FRUITS 


RNATION 
Roses and PANSIES 


gull catalogue gives full inejructions a 
— ~s the new varieties, offers Plan 


outiune, Goneet 
and ts ftee to ai, Ge Ss WALES Ecker 
GEES SPLENDID 





7, +" prone tte 7, ous ne Boss’’ 
e 

off er 90 in Cas eaabeis thet three Ses a 

for the four largest st Club ae for our Seeds and 


Plante. We Pm 


I A by mail, prepaid, labeled 
12 Roses for $1, 12 G 


eraniums for 1, 


Carnations for 81,1 pte ocomes for 1; 
assorted Plants 2, 91. Liberal pr re- 
 o. to persons ordering. . somely {itustrat. 





IAN UNION, 





FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC, 








2 ‘FOR THE 
=<( CARDEN AND FARM. 
) A GREAT VARIETY OF 
SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
* Send for Catalogue. Address 


R. H. and LEN & CO., 
New York City 











882 is an elegant Book of 150 P. 

7 7 Frontispiece of Flow ere, ond 
1000 Hiustrations of the choicest Flowers, 
Plants and Vegetabies, and Directions for 
rowing. It is handsome enough for the Center 
Table or a Holiday Present. Send on your 
name and Post Office address, pa ld centa, and I 

send yOu a copy postage paid. This is nots 
quarter of ita cost. it is —priated in both English 
German. If you afterwards order seeds deduct 
the 10 cents. 
VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GoIpe will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Coiored Plates, v0 Engrayings. For 5 
ccn = peer covers ; $lin elegant c!oth. In Ger 
man or English. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in ev ay number and many 
fine Engravings. Price 81. @ year ; Five pe | 
for $5.00. Specimen Rio ars sent for 10 ce nts ; 
trial copies for 25 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


iE. A. REEVES’ Ss 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed St ore, 
68 Cortland St., N. Y. ‘ 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. p 

[Ment'on this paper. 
' 





SEEDS. 


My ANUAL PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 
contains a!l the leading and most popular sorts of 

VECETABLE, FIELD and 

FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


BEST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS sxe rounc on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. . 


wn MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88 


Low PRICES ; LONG T4ME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Acar. 
Sr. Pau, MINN 





MENTION THIS PAPER 


Grape Vines! 


1 000, 000st®: ncord, 1 year, $20 to $25 per 1.000; 

2 years. 5 to $40. ane ther varieties 

Aigo all kinds of Smai! Fruit Plan's and 
Dr. H, Schroder. Bloomington il. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a ' 
full dese 3 ative Price - List of 
Flower, eld and Garden 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Imimortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. @ver.100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. CHICAGO 


179-183 East Main St. t CHICAGO II. 


cheap. 
Trees. 














Over 1500 distinct varieties. A/i Strong 
"lants, each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest 
assortment. Low prices. In business 28 years. 
Guarantes caticsc uction, Stock comprises all desirable 
varieties. Only maturg plants sent, Our new 
lilustrated Hand- Book, sent free, contains 
name and description of each pla ant, with instructions 
for successful c ualtivs ation. Don’t purchase plants else- 
where before sending for our new 
Alile reers af flowers shou Cahuceonr HAND D-BOOK 
Every buyer of cheap iP lants should have it. Every 
one wanting new and choice plants should send fo ro ur 
H. 4-Book, HOOPE 5 BROTHER & THOMA 
CHERKY HILL NURSERIES, West Chester, Be 


EEDS% 


T will give you the best Seeds 7 
for the least money of any firm ¢ 
in America or refund. Western S 
Seeds are best. Mine take the 
lead. Gardeners say they never 4 
fail. I used 6000 Ihspaper to print 50000 
pretty Catalogues [llustrat d with $2,000 
worth of engraving rs. It beats the world, 
Worth many dollars, FREE, Prices below 
all. R.H.SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 















ANCHESTER: 


“9 TRAWBERRY. 


CataLocun or THs Berny—reez. Sou 
hegan and Cuthbert Raspberries. 
RY) Srecartis, 13 New Grapes Hybrid 
¥\\ Pears, &c. Kovett’s Small Fruits 
are the bet. The Catalogue, richly illus- 
trated (colored plates) tells how to get and 
— them. The mostpgacmrvy andt on 

mal]! Fruit Catalogue ever pub)lishe: 


J T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N, J. 


NEVER WASTE 


Your ay or money renting farm when i r" 
re on yourOWN TIME d H ray 


ine FARM and HOME 
Fine the BEST tKE ind | H at OM T. 
300.00 00 QAC RE Finest Farming Lands in 
rong t ne. lress 


ie Wo rid Easy bavments. 
e ef ¥ t 
ae oO. ‘. ARNIS, Lana ion. “Mich. 

































"OR ANY ONE OF THE 

oice Collections of Rosos, 
Greenhouse Plants, 
Grape_ Vines, TE 
is, &c. For example 








choice Si; 45 Tuberoses, Bis 18 
Carnations, ‘Si 12 Geranium 3 
= 6 Pea 


‘95 ) pac ze a 
EW AND Hundreds oy oth CHE I any 

an e CHOIC 
NE = All NORA REL eit. DIME 
‘ian ¥/ Il mailec postage? paid, and safe arrival quar 
eofa bout 100 pages FRE E. 


O Sw 
ardy © atalpa, a1 








anteed, A Catalo 
2Sth Year. 18 Greenhouses, 
The STORRS & HARRISON CO., seieieaie, “Lake Co. ,Ohie 


‘BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
BLI 3 S's 


SON 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, E oe Flavor. 














CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broa way, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 








e of Plants and Seeds, #0 pp.free. 
_INNISPALLES © GREEN HOUSES, Springteld, 0. 


A Superb New Strawberry. 


THE BIDWELL. 


The ficest Sw awberry in the World, both 


— I Fruit Plants and Grave-Vines, accom- 
anied by «xceedingly libera! offers. 


Send stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


! 
for tbe h me «arden and market. A!¢o all the other 
' 
| 


Address 





50 Elegant Geo uine Chromo Cards, no two alike. 
name lic RNOW & CO. Meriden, Gone 


E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hndsor, N.Y. 





CHICAGO, ILL., 
deais especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
viewsof farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable. It takes strong anti- 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- | others, early of lat 


Rev enty Wark OS "eC ste wlhags ays 


* Your peas are wonderful 






none others so goo ther year, I do not mean to plant any 
ilar giving full descripti sailed to applicants. 
infer r Pea in the market 


CAU TION. As there is an 
c ai d the ‘‘ American Wonder,” we and get the genuine 
“BLISS'’S AMERICAN WONDER. i 

a ES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents 
yoart, $1.00; by mail, post-pai 


FLOWER SEED Plant 


SaNDBOOK® 


N SMALL FRUITS AND 


FARM & GARDE 


ESTABLISHED 1945. 





monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 





We () VIRGINIA FARMS 4Np MILLIS for 


sale or exchanoe. Write for free catalrgus. 


e R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmo id, 





ly test the phd of all Seeds 
rica, covering upwards of Teer eae solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men 


et HENDERSON & CO. | 


versining for | 


ae earsene 





Seedsmen of whic wen wish to tell the is gears experience as PRACTICAL 


DENERS AND FLO 
ruit, Flower ~~ ie petanle eve 
s. Our 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


S, gives us such know 
(whether for Private or ‘Commercial Gar 
reenhouses and Fram 


mable us to judge not only what are 
ening), but also to thor- 

es in Jersey City, are the gest in 

roughout the year. ~ 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLU STRATIONA, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pai ans 
tive price-list of 2000 varieties of FLOW VEGETABLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, et -» with useful i “oe n upon their cult- 
ure. 10 pages Mailed to all en closing 6 cent sto pay postage 








THE AMERICAN GARDEN 
A beautifully illustrated month ly journ J levoted exclusively 
to the garden. Its contributors are all acknowle iged authorities 
on the subjects treate 






Valuable 
commenced J 
$r ryear 


B K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Rarclay § t. New-York. 


hh subscriber Vol. IIL. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer 2 favor upon the Adrertiser and 
Pdbiiohes by stating that they saw the 


Advortisement in the Christian Union 


; pint, ss cents; 
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Financial and ansnrance. 
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THE WEEK. 


The events abroad which so disturbed | 
last week’s markets have somewhat sub- | 
sided for the present, though the after- | 


effect of the panic through which the 


Paris Bourse has passed is likely to be | 


of a serious nature. This panic and the | 


speculation leading up to it, however, | 


was one of its own making, and so far as | 
the securities effected are concerned of | 
necessity will be confined to the French | 
Bourse, as they were of a local character 

purely, but the demand which this liqui- | 


dation brings to the London money mar- | 


ket for its gold, to meet the urgent wants 
of needy Paris banks, very naturally 
stimulates activity in the whole circle of | 
money centers. 
demand comes at a time when we are 
quite able, and without inconvenience, 
to meet it. Our gold shipments thus far 
are within the $4,000,000 named last 
week, with foreign exchange now fairly 
below the shipping point. The prospects 
are that for the present we shall hardly 
be called upon for any additional exports 
of specie. 

The Paris issue has come at a time, 
too, when we have passed through with 
over seven months of continuous depres- 
sion. From the shooting of the late Presi- 
dent, on the 2d of July, until the 1st of 
February, we have felt a constant liquida- 
tion going on, with slowly declining 
prices. The feeling of distrust was not 
violent or spasmodic, but a steady de- 
pression, the very natural relaxation 
of the past two years of remarkable 
appreciation of security values. It was 
healthful in its character, and necessary 
to meet the modifications likely to occur 
in our foreign commerce from the dimin- 
ishedcrop of the year. Such modifications 
have occurred; ourexports, as our readers 
have seen, are now feeling the effects of 
the short crop. The export trade of} 
December last, relatively speaking, fell | 
away $22,000,000, compared with the cor- | 
responding month of 1880. This change, 


Fortunately, with us this | 


|down. The experience came very near 
| being costly. 

The markets for the week show a 
hardening process. Good investments 
|are finding their place, and good stocks 
are coming into demand. The excep- 
tion to the improvement this week 
is found in the prices of Tennessee 6’s 
State bonds, which have declined fifteen 
per cent. and over, on very heavy real- 
izing from inside holders. 

Money is easy at four per cent. to five 
per cent. Railway earnings still indi- 
cate favorable traffic, aside from the 
| trunk-lines, which latter have nearly ad- 
| justed their differe nces. 








—We give our readers this week the bene- 
fit of the thirty-ninth annual report of the 
| New York Life Insurance Company. The 
| following points in the statement are worth 
noticing : 

A total income of over ten millions of dol- 
lars, and payments to policy-holders of over 
five millions. 

A smail amount of real estate (which iu- 
cludes the company’s building on Broadway), 
and small amount of agents’ balances. 

Interest income over five percent. on aver- 
age assets for the year, over six per cent. on 
average reserve fund, and over four hundred 
thousand dollars in excess of losses by death. 

Market value of securities over two million 
dollars in excess of their cost. 

Liabilities both actual and contingent pro- 
vided for, and a divisible surplus for other 
tham tontine policies of nearly five million 
dollars, on a four per cent. reserve. 

Tontine surplus, for policies of this class, 
over and above a four per cent. reserve, over 
two million dollars. The policies of this 
class now maturing are yielding very large 
returns. 

Increase in assets over four million dollars, 
in surplus at four per cent. nearly a million, 
in payments to policy-holders about six hun- 
dred thousand. Policies in force increased 
5,379 and insurance in force over sixteen 
million dollars. 

The New York Life is one of the soundest 
}and most conservative companies in the 
| country, and its policy-holders among our 

| readers cannot fail to be gratified by this ad- 
| mirable exhibit. 
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however, embraces the heavy increase | 


ijn imports (the comparisoninvolving both 
exports and imports), which will hardly 
continue to show so heavily in the future. 

It may’be fairly estimated that, unless 
some unforeseen event of a disastrous 
nature overtakes us, we have passed 
through the downward movement, and 
have reached a hard ground on which 
we shall be able to build more securely. 
We regard this reversal of gold ship- 
ments as ephemeral; with the corners 
in wheat and corn broken, of which there 
is every prospect now, our breadstuffs 
will be crowded to the sea-ports and our 
shipments will begin to assume the large 
proportions of a year ago; all the larger 
for the artificial barrier of high prices 
whick has of late retained them here. 
The folly of attempting to fix the world’s 
prices of breadstuffs at Chicago will 
have, then, received another demonstra- 
tion, and we could hope for the last time, 
were it not for the annual crop of fools 
that seem to spring up every year. We 
believe that from this time on our fig- 
ures for export movements will improve. 
If should be added to this prospective 
movement a fair prospect of a good 
crop for the coming year, and in the 
meantime a fair shipment of cotton from | 
New Orleans to the other side, the bet-/| 


ter feeling anticipated would be of a 


more general character and of a 
more enduring nature. It has been 
proven to me beyond a doubt 


that, as yet, we have not accumulated 
sufficient capital in this country to over- 
come the ill effects from a short crop 
and extravagant importations, when the 
two come tegether. As a nation we must 
make greater efforts to ‘‘temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb”; so that when 


one drawback takes us we shall be able 
to meet it with an ounce of preventien ; 
for by omitting this precaution we have 
barely escaped a very serious break 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in al] 
Stocks and Bonds dealtin at the New York Stock 
Exchange, and in other sound and marketable 2 
curities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our facilities are more especially devoted 
@ baying and selling for investors and cash cus- 
tomers. We are thus enabled to give particular 
| attention to this class of orders. 


One of our firm isa member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and the execution of all orders receives 
our personal attention. 


We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions and Investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and ether securities. 





| 2: ae 
FISK & HATCH, 
| 5 Nassau St, N. Y. 


| 





Safety Fund Insurance. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 

49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 


18,358 39 
. Assets, Jan. 1 
cee ee "$1,557,486 83 


alacant Se omeeny re now traed under 
President. 


PETER NOTRMAN, 
THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary, 











EIGHT PER GENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK 


FOR SALE AT 104 1-2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 
American Currency. Full particulars on application. 

The Financial Association of Ontario. 


LONDON, CANADA. 
JOSEPH D. SUEDE, | — LE RUEY, 
Presiden | Managing Director. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI. 
CAGO. 


Canital Stock, $ $1,000,900. 


SOUND Hark gan oo) Me palate furnished 
Corporate 28 and Pri 
road. Oompasies how ine ay oe 
under con 
and their onde purchased or 
SETNANGIAL NEGOTIATIO CT = for 
counts *y come and Cities, ab ‘or Railroad 
Coane a HE FIN: 

CONDUCT TH FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
vee a f Railroad — mpanies and other Corpora- 
tions whose preperty isin the hands of Receivers or 

aries oS ‘BUY AED POEL INVESTMENT SEOU- 

WILL Bl OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments 
Bake and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 

JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 

WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 
CHICAGO 


Six per cent, Car Trusts, 








These Certificates are non-taxable, are a 
direct obligation of a good Railroad Com- 
pany, and the cars are held in trust, thus 
making a double security. 

We also deal in good Municipal Bonds. 

Collections promptly made. 


PRESTON, KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


100 Washington St., CHICAGO. 








Security from Loss by Barglary, Robbery, 
Fire or eo 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
IN THEIR 
New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
327-331 Chestnut Street, 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - . $2,000,000 


The Company also wrt SAFES INSIDE T 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices aoe 
from $15 to $75, oumeaien tosize. An extra size tor 
na agony (ind, Bankers: aso, desirable Safes in 
ipper vauit for ooms and di 
vaults provided for Safe-Renters. ane qopeiains 





VAULT DOORS G r 
TIME-LOGK UARDED BY THE YALE 


0 UBITIES AND. VALUABLES 
8 cae 8T OOKS, "PrATE 


fives jaciasi wees S post 5 
taken for S 
4, on Y SPECIAL GUARAM ER Sone Kier 


pproarrs OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 





INCOME COLLECTED = 
aa and remitted for moder 


Company act as EXECUTO 
ThaTona = GUARDIANS, and REC Pex AND 
ption 





EX rom 
my tty corp 4 vod inated 1 ¥, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND. aap Pt Pond t's aR an are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of 


any, a additional security y, the Company any a 
ist Capital of 1,000, 000, primarily respon- 
ohiote for their nr Teast obligations. 7 _ 


os RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept with- 
ly kept with 


TEPHEN A. @ALDWELL, Preside 
SOHN B. GEST, a soe President, and. fa charge of 





the Trust Depertn 
ROBERT ATTEREON, Tre Treasurer and Secretary. 
Stephen ‘ Caldwell, BS erri 
Edward . Clark. J viens Hs | pam 
pre by Henry, Edward T's Steel, 
George 3 F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi _% McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 


"* 





CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Rooteve for re-insuranc 1,458,827 67 
e for = vo ae claims. .... "Bal, 1657 63 
Capleat paid Capital paid in Cas obi A eda 1,000,000 00 
TENE Pee veneer 2 11406,720 81 


Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 
This Comy any conducts its a aeiness under eo 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fond Law. 


The two Safety Fnnds ay tr equal $1 100,00. 





Cyrus Pscx, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afacrs or the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1881, to 8ist December, 


| EER Si ee SRE $4,039,487 10 
Premiums on Poiicies not marked off 

BE GU, BOE ccc tseces-ccccseses 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
ey 1881, to 8let December, 1881.. 
paid during the 
— fa Setwaacsces $1,775,882 80 
Retarns of Pre- a 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets ; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

“| RNs ia ae iat ca 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


44,110,176 72 


pany, estimated at.................. 491,148 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 
5 2 Ate 847,765 99 

DOE, oo vc cnccccesccccesssted $13,165, 466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
aill be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


-—o——. 





TRUSTEES: 
Z. D. JONES, HORACE GR 
CHARLES D NNIS. EDMUND W. A SORLIER, 
.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIO 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

8.H. RUESELL, KOBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LO HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE, 

DON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART, 
WM. STURGIS, 8. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. FIFI q AMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. CHAS, D ERICH, 
WILLTAM E- t NODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

AL WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
Oo. A. HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLTAM H. WEBB, HEN Ry COLLINS, 

CHAS. P, BURDETT, JOHN L. RI —_. 


J.D. JONE: S, Presiden 

CHARLES DE NNIS, Vice Pres't. 

y- H. H. MOORE, $d Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN 93d Vice Pres't 


“OUR CONTINENT,” 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of ‘*A Fool’s Errand,” ‘‘ Bricks Without 
Straw,” ‘‘ Figs and Thistles,” ete., aseisted by 


Danie! G. Brinton and Robert S. Bavis 





Contents of Ba Qe do 
Under Green App'e Boughe, Helen Campbell 
Designs by Fred. Schell and Howard Pyle. 
Engravings by Lauderbach and Frei. nengling. 
Love's yar Change (poem), George Parsons Lathrop 


Marsh Song, - - Siduey Lanier 
My Great-aunt Elizabeth, - - Dr. >. G. Brinton 
The Still Hour, - - Rev. L. Russell 
Louis Cc. Tiffany & o 
From Lobby to Peak, Associated Artists, N 
(Donald G. Mitchell 
a Ik Marvel 
Dawn (poem), - - - Hon. George H. Boker 
A Dayin Tadousac. - - Kebecca ory od avs 
The Household, - Helen Campbell 
Edi torials—Salutatory —Our Name— 
Literature and Lucre—Science Jot ete. 
When 8ha1 a Child Begin Schoo!) ? bios | a Fens er 
Provost University of 
Fiction, - - Noun P orter 
” President of Yale Collexe 
| Pesbenen ot 
Im m with autograp h), - Oscar Wide 


An U ‘Uneneastea Bona t, - E. P. Roe 
Now and Then (poem), Louise Ch> ndler Moulton 
“bridge, King Lost his Crown (poem, ) J. T. Trow- 


Designs by A. Frederic’ s. 
Fairy Pipes an Early Smokers - E. A. Barber 
8 by G. ents. 
Engravines by L. Faber. 
Rural Seeman, - B. G. Northrop 
Our Society, -~ 4 novel Chandler Moulton 
AGlorious Rabbit Hunt, - - John Habberton 
Artof Adornment, - - - - Kate Field 
In Lighter Veiu, —— - -  ~- Max Adeler 
Design by J. H. Mitchell. 


With the first number of ‘‘OvuR ConTINENT” wil! 
be gine 4 fine Steel-plate Engraving, by Emil = 
, of Albion W. Tourgée, the author of ‘‘A 
d,”’ etc., of asize suitable for insertion ry . 
frontispiece in his works. Appended to the en- 
graring is a fac-simile of his autograph and an ex- 
raet from his writings. 
en Somment le = is now for sale by ali News 
i cae. Singletonaies, eters 
19cen's. Subscription Terms: 


si-wo a wees 3 as six months, invariably in 
advance. Mailed Money tent by regis- 

tered letter or = Gah, Dep ae risk. 
am oaoeP Nea all ihe news companies at 7's 
“al Tovestepeudenion should be addressed 

‘i 
Our Continent’ Publishing Co., 


Chestnut and Eleventh Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Rai'road News . 
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KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 





Tone, -Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. | 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimero 
No, 112 Fitth Avenue New York, 


IANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. @The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled- 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


‘ 


BEATTY’S Organs 27 stops, 10 set reeds only S9O 
Fianos $125 up. Rare Holiday uvduce- 
meptsreaads. Writeo: callon Beatty, Washington, N.J 








The Best is Cheapest 
fé\ me escriptive »Cir- 
lar & Prices write 


THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR C0.. "Mansfield Obic, 









PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
any of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
= make it the — 









Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
= =, ——— 
ungs, Liver & Kidneys, 

Hair Balsam. aang different from 
Best, Cl Bitters, Ginger Essences 

Mons Recncuicel Hale ond ond other Tonics, as it 
p= Never fails to restore the never intoxicates. Hiscox 
thful color to gray hair, 





oul & Co., Cheinists, N. Y. 
50c, and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dollar Size. 











ON THE ROAD TO RICHES 


Ps | he! P at Young 
t ‘ten he a ie 
es written ‘apon earsay. Au- 
y thor began an offite boy, and 
| worked upto managing partner 
ofa large and successful business 
Cramined full of good, sensible 
4 and needed advice to those who 
Pa would eucceed. Not a chapter 

but what is full of rett. 
Author was successful. lie wrote of what he knew, not 
Koons a Tt Tenth thousand plane Elegantly 

bound; C nome, ERS 50 cents i 

1D’ WAGGONER, Pub., Chicago. 











i To any suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
we Cure. A Home Tre 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free, 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; the 
e only known mene of 
Manent CH fhe tist. 
Rev. , P. CHILDS. T 


AmateurPhotograpty 


The most delightful, {nstructive and profit- 
able of the Arts is easily mastered by use of 
A the complete Pry Plate Outfit and Instruc 
tions furnished with 


» Walker's Pocket Cameras. 


Bend ten cents for sample photograph and 


i cata! 
WM. H. WALKER, 
Rochester, N. % 


Most Valuable & Hlegaut Estas 


Satentve 1,500 Praetica! Re: al 
tried and tested. and all contributed | 
ladies of in fuence and Ju nt, i 
towns 
Probably v 
bas met with as A yore succes: 
One o' re value. o 
Pe ed ee abe. Socie 








Box A 200, 








Observances ete. sellers eny: ‘* ti 
the best oe book, and pe copy so) 
Selle eDother. \e tb or Oi! 
cloth, ¢ 1.5%. salle ; 
BRED 30) Psb.. Chicscr 


COMPA PASSES, Seen Seance. 

Spectacles, Thermometers, 
Barometers and Pitavogee R. & J. BECK. 
Ma .ufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
for Iiustrated Priced Catalogue, and mention 
thie paver in writing to na. 


SHORTHAND soso sircntwilahacs 7 








Purifier andthe }- 
BestHealtha Strength ? 


| 
| 
| 


171 















COUPLER with 
STOOL AND 


FULLY WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS 





BOOK onLy hb 


$558): 


Pi in a is Organ , 






Bass, Octave Coupler, Patent 
Attractive Walnut Case » han 

44 in. wide, 2% in. deep. Price, with Stool and Book, only 
The above being a Special ‘Offer 


no possible reduction can be made 
me price alike to all. This 
Organ has splendid volume and 
variety of tone, combined with 
vearel and is therefore suit- 
{ desi ve 
top.and finish the back inChapel style 


(as shown in cut back view) without extra charge, 
which makes a neat and desirable Chapel Or, can. 

Some manufacturers and dealers advertise rom oF 
stops on an Organ containing the same number of ree: ds, th 
majority being dummies or, what are equally unimportant, 
REPETITION STOPS, which add nothing to the beauty, va! “ea 
























TAKES T 


oe Presson 


LEAD ! 


TABLE ALIKE ror THE HOME ano CHAPEL 
Pye tg te ORGAN, Style 401, contains 4 Sets REEDS, Li I jae fal Stops, including 
Tremol o, and 2 Knee Swells, a 

{some ~- wi th Gold Br 







or superftuo us 
72 in. high, 


or cost of the Organ. 
number of stops an Organ is said 


th ways. 


is not satisfactory), or if you do not wish t« 
order, send a letter of endorsement from sor 
| spectable merchant, tothe effect that you ar 
and will pay for the Organ if found as represer 





ranted 6 years. 
Pianos and ORGANS, 
best instrument for the money they wis 
any house in the trade. Pinnos. $250 and wp 
>| F $110, $120, with Stool ax 0", SE 


and can furnish di rec t 


Vil IS31 .SAVG N33idta NO 





t2~ Do not be deceived by the 
to contain. 
Order one of the above on 15 days’ test trial, and if it is 
not found as represented, return it at our expense for freight 
Order direct from this advertisement. 
by draft, money-order or express (money ref end od if Organ 
end cash Ww 





will promptly ship you one for 15 days’ trial, fully war- 
We manufactare a Fink Vanrery of 


h to invest 


LLUSTRATED C ATALOGUIE 












Remit 










,and we 


iyers the 
f ed for Chapel.) 
>, BD5, $100, 


ards. Oraains, 2: 50, $60, 37 58 ; ? 
send fo 


mailed fre $e sure 











R.H. MAGY & GU, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry 
Goods Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84. 


I8 A GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULARITY. A 

CIRCULAR GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION OF 

THEM WILL BE FORWARDER TO ANY AD 
DRESS UPUN APPLIC ATION. 


BLACK SILKS. 


0 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRATED RED-STAR 
BLACK GROS-GRAIN DRESS SILKE, IN THREE 
QUALITIES, 9%9c., $1.25, AND $1.49 

C. J. BONNET’S BLACK DRESS S1LK, 15 QUALI- 
TIES, RANGING FROM €9. to $3.98 PER YARD. 
WHICH IS 2% PER CENT. LOWER THAN SIMI- 
LAR GOODS HAVE BEEN OFFERED 


WE ARE SELLING A LOW QUALITY OF LU 
PIN’S CELEBRATED 


BLACK CASHMERE 


T 4%., A VERY FINE QUALITY AT 59., AND 
EXTRA SUPERFINE AT 7é4e, 


LADIES’ CLOTH, 


BEST QUALITY, IN ALL COLORS, 54 INCHES 
WIDE, AT %c. PER YARD. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL 


R. H. MACY & GO. 


Granite - Aronware é 


Kitchen & dui old 


Use. 





The granite coating is an insoluble ylaze,Jwith 
a liberal mixture of Iron @xide, vitrified under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 


NEW-RICH BLOOD! 


Blood, and will on letely cha 
the entire stem in ecsmeeae . o in 
who will take 1 = each h night from 1 to Td peek 





may be res to sound health, if pte 4 = 
be Goat b il fi 

a ay ge One 00, Bos 8 letter er ata. 
formerly Tak a 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
CATA R R H x0 MODE OF sREATMENT SENT 
FREE. KITZ- 








Address DRS 
MILLER & KITZMILLER, Piqua, Oxto, 


: - = = It gives info mation about BoGc — 7. Ors and fa!se description of sets of reeds, which 
Ee) % > purchaser and makes deceit impos-it Orders Bite d promptly. 
Length Lhin.; Width 24 in.; Height, with Top, 72 in. “4 a Address the n facturer, JA WES ST. PATTERSON, Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
1839. issc. la One ¥ n LS 


HARDENBERGH & CU, 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LAGE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL A? LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionary 


30 Clinton St., bet. Plerrevent & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A OHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Chariotte de Russe, Mottoes, Brida 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Frults, Wine 
and Prult Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen. 


6” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 





“CHURCH Et EQUIPME NT. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL Jonna 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 









(Successors to Meneely & ; Kimperty) Tao, wi N.Y., 

manufacture a superior Special 
attention given to CHURCH SELLA. Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing Bel 


EZO RCE 


~Y a 


JUSHIONS. | 
AMERICAN, CARPET LINING 


4 male and female agents to sel 
$7 PuBAy Re ug patterns. Address with stamp, 














Frost & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 
ear and expenses to fe Lo 
$7 7 74 Y. O. VICKERY, 





Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, | P 


The chenpest a nd best official record of 
rious i 


Paper, Fe 
fo ’BPARD BROS, 


a AGENT 
el MINE! 


SES2D cows mvs S 


Pai ho 
WERENT One Cans Mersin 
s a a 


ry . Of Universal Knowledge. 
Ga. W. CARLETON & CO,, Put enemas N. Y. City. 


foe T HAND mail or berwonally 


itu atio os prec ured 1 
Ww. 








(ie CHA PERE, Osean NE 









AND NOTE] 
oW E AR T. 


SOLD” Wat hmakers. By mail 30cta Cir 
" — FREE. J. 8. BIR Hl & CO., 34 


Pet HABIT, 
No pay till cured. Ten 
years established, Hono 
cured. State case 

sine eceniatintes Tena atten." 





BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 


[HIS INSTITUTION, for completeness of appointmen™ 
and extent of facilities, is unrivaled in this country, 


A SALUBRIOUS SITUATION, 
On an Seseees site, commanding a delightful prospect, and 
securing freedom from malaria, and a constant breeze ia 
summer, together with its beautifal lawns, groves, fountaina, 
and numerous other attractions,entitle it to the claim of being 


Unsurpassed as a Resort for Chronie Invalids. 
All known useful remedies for disease are employed, in- 
eluding Turkish, Russian, Vapor, Electro-Thermal, Electre 
Vapor, all kinds of Water Baths, Sun Batha, Swedish 
Movements, Ele tricity, ete., ete, 
Address, for circular and further intaneation, 


SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mica 


=a 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGE NTS- 


SUNLIGHT AND siinow 


nar ly John Bb. Nae cia 


Thiol @ by st book to make money on ever offered to 
tis the «ling book ever } For Vathos, Spicy 
Hur mor, ine at Thri iM peer. Minfsters 
l crys over it 
fis the “*hooming * 
in press. 1000 Age — 
¥ harvest dime Exci 
nds ul for Circulars te 
‘a D W rue THANG STON yi az cu. ee Martiford, « on 


BOOK AGENTS ‘WANTED FOR 


Years Macintion r 


a 7 Mary Clemmer, It portrays the 
zhts and Scenes, Marvels 

tells of the daily life at the 

famous occupants; shows the w: 

every Gor vernment Departmer 







8 Sy a it? 
zen > wblag ne pus ames n 


A i: 
° inte t rm and worn p 








“inner lire, oe 






6 wor 
thf fal revetail ion 
man secs it.”” 
fi ravi . 7) ¢ ~cnts Wanted 
Ladiesdograndly. Fz for circulars t othe 
i. ARTY ORD Puta Sut NG Co. “9 “‘sareioeds Couns 


T= ~and | Fascinating EMPLOY. 





MENT for Leisure Hours. Eithersex, 
Send mp for sample and full partic ular 
To Diaphanic Tile Co,, 27 Warren Street, New r York. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SEL! 


TRIAL OF GUITEAU 


Assas-in. Complete bistory of his shame *ful life, 





's note. 


Cc loth, $1.50, 
( particulars, address 
7% Chestnut St., Phils., Pa. 


AGENTS": wante 1 fe rt} ¢ immensely popular book. The 
r ni me mpleta 


Pro use! ly illustrated. 

















in one lar 1 ted volume he st Sellia sotte 
in America if ~— 

son wants it, I aa 
terms free. s “HALLE 1 Be »OK Co Port land, Maine, 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Go. 





66 


WM. 


Columbi 
PHI 


A. DROWN & COS 


UMBRELLAS. 


For Sale by the Best Dealers Everywhere. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


a” Fast-Color Gingham Umbrellas. 


LADELPHIA. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





OFFICE: Nos. 846 and 848 BROADWAY. 





TANUARY 1, 1882. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January |, 1881...--- %.....$41,344,120. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums.. Pe en eee ee oe $*, 438, 684 07 

Less @eferred premiums Jan. 1, 1881,..... 20... cece eeeeeee eens acaneee $87,972 13—@8_ 060,711 4 

Interest and rents. (including realized gains on real e«tate sold).... 2,789,821 70 

Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1881. 357,167 37~—2, 432, 654 33—$10, 483, 366 27 


$51,827,487 (2 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same...........66... 0.0500: $2, 013,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additionsto same. 564,924 9% 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies........... 2,513, 691 94 
Total Paid Policy-holders................+c0eceeeeee Saban alanste ... 85, 091, 820 22. 
Taxes and re-insurances....... Seon tee cree cae neBiSorkciebi cama Raper 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicans’ fees................... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.................06 eee 879, 860 21—6, 697, 480 26 


$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........ce..sseseesseeees B 1,271,688 41 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value, 
STM MUD 5.5. Seccck chasse das GUISE Res 005s s<cosencnssonccsscscadcansss MGR MEL GM 
PR GID vec cvccccccccccccccccescueshs dccccesewascteoescccccccce see Ceecccecneoceoses 4, 436, 506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for 
$16, 940, 940 000 and the pelicies assigned tothe Company as additional col- 


I es ea nse neneneanenoeeseannsesac+eognes 18,215, 030 73 
Temporary loans, secured by stocks, market value, $2, 883,577 50) ............... 2,376,000 00 
* Loans on exieting policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
SE hs 5 soc chbbundntansthsete<cccavsconesscseces sncecsesceences 545,227 34 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existidg policies, due subsequent to 
January 1, 1882............ Ciitdienbdessudedabe ces a a aaa aici 452, Isl 00 
Premiumson existing policies in course of transmission and collection (esti- 
mated Reserve on these policies $300,000, included in Mabilities)............. 227,032 97 
Agents’ balances...........-scesecseeeeereece DD cktihitcegersnsesacacatadsensaes ; 48, 673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1883... 2.0.0.0... cc. cee ee cece eee nce e eee . 291,254 80—845, 130, 0U6 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost........ Se ae eee 82, 098,774 78 
“A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
Aled with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. _ . 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882..........:cccccccccsesceseeeeeeeenes $47,228,781 64 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1882....... séonctenmonsok ee Tee B 361,544 70 
Ne FIG, RI BONE gs BO inc cssctcreeweceicncsciccsccccceseseceee 187,429 9 
Matured endowments, due and unpafd (claims not presented)..................- 60, 252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........ccceccscccecseesecsscseceeeees : 2,985 35 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisic net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
ID, 6.6 ce nnhndibde6scc ckatktsccucatwiee Ciisccdeacccdcdccccccsasececeseenetocccoces 39, 716, 408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class..................seeeeeseee 2, 054, 244 02 
Reserve for premiums paid in advance ........ 2.2.2.0... ccc ceeeeee sss seeeeeesseece 28, 889 67 
$42,401,745 03 
Divisibie Surpius at 4 per cent....-.....--.....e cee eeeeee ees 114 ++4,827,036,6 I 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 per ct., over 10,000,000.00. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, avaliable on settlement 
of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 


( Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605, ( Jan. 1, 1878, $127, 901, 887. 





Number of | Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. 1, 1879, 125, 232, 144, 
Jan. 1, 1880, 45, 705 4 Jan. 1, 1880, 1 7,447,763, 

Policies in force | Jan. 1, 1831, 44,543. at risk | Jan. 1, 1831, 135,726, 916. 
| Jan. 1, 1883, 53,927. | Jan. 1) 18823; 151, 760, 824. 

{ 1877, $1, 638, 128, 1977, 1,867,467. ’ Jan. 1, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death- j 1878, 1,637,676. Income | vee Oh Ser. Divisible Jan. 1, 1879, 2, 11,436. 
claims oo 1. $80, B54. from 1270, 3. 083, 650. Surplus at Jan. 1, 1830, Sie ei. 
: » Moh, * » 2,817, L an. !, » 4% ’ . 
paid | igsi, 2, ul, 208. Interest | igat) arawiest, 4 Peroomt | Jan" 1! tesa, 4,897, 086. 

TRUSTHES - 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
EBWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLW, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Medical 


As a Valuable Favor to those who Subscribe before February 28th for 


With Spurgeon’s 
English edition ( 


the Psalter.” 


Mewitt: 
“The complete- 


is simply astonish- 
ing. * * Leaves 
nothing to be de- 
sired ” 
Ex-Speaker 

Randall: 
“The best bock 
of quotations which 
Thaveseen. I am 
much pleased with 
it. Enclosed find 
check for copy.” 
Henry Ward 

Beecher: 
“Good all the 
way through, espe- 
cially the proverbs 
of all nations.” 


Howard Crosby 
D.D., LL.D.: 

“A very useful 
and most practical 
book. Elaborately 


preparei.”’ 
Boston ‘ Daily 
ost’: 

“Indispensable as 
Worcester and Web- 
ster. Must long re- 
main the standard 
nuong its kind.” 


Address 


Hon. Abram 8. ' 


ness of the indices , 


and judiciously | 


SPURGEON’S IMMENSE WORK, 


THE TREASURY OF DAVID. 


AT ONE-THIRD ITS PRESENT PRICE. 


THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY. 


full consent we are reprinting this great work in Lancer Typx than the 
which sells here for $24.00), and will supply subscribers for HOMILETIC 


MONTHLY the same in six large octavo volumes, good cloth bound, extra heavy papei 

for $7 50 per set, only $1.25 per volume, postage free. Money need be sent only 
as each volume is issued. (Volume 1. ready Feb. 28; other volumes will follow at intervals 
of about sixty days.) 

SPURGEON calls this his “ LIFE WORK.” 

Dr. SCHAFF pronounces it “the most important and practical work of the age on 


Every lover of the Bible will find this work of rare value. 

THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY—What is it? A magazine full of the best 
Sermons, Bible Expositions, Scrmonic Criticisms, etc., etc., by the best preachers of all 
leading elenominations in the world. It is in its sixth year, and hasamong its contributors 
Drs. Deems, John Hall, Crosby, Spurgeon, Joseph Parker, etc., ete. Price, $2.50 per year. 


Cut out, sign and return us this blank. 


Messrs. I. K. FUNK #& CO. :-— 


_ L enc'oxe $2.50 for one year's subscription for THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY. In compliance with the 
conditions of the offer, I will send you one dollar and twent,-five cents to pay for Volume I. of ** Treasury of 
David, on or before Feb. 28, 1882. J will send you the second one dollar and twenty-five cents when Volume II 
is ready, and so on until the six volumes are completed. 


Signed 


83> Be sure to give your full name and address. 
INSTEAD OF THE ABOVG, for $6 50 we will send THE HOMILETIC MONTULY for one yea? 
and a copy, eloth, postage free, of the PRACTICAL CYCLOPAEDIA OF QUOTATIONS, 


or, fur a club of six new subscribers and $15.00, we will send acopy of the CYCLOP-EDIA free. T 
price of this great work alone is $5.00. Read what is thought of this 


GREAT CYCLOPZEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 
] | U. 8. Senator 
, Oliver Wendell H’y W. Long- | George W.Cur- EKdmands: 
Hoimes: j fellow 1 i tis: * Thee most com 
| “A massive and) “Can hardly fail "4 handsome Plete and best werk 
teeming volume. It | to be a very suc-/ volume. * * A Of the kind. 
lies near my-.open cessful and favorite | most serviceable , It deserves a plac 
dictionaries.” volume.’ | companion.” on every library 
| | table.” 


Wendell Phil. 
lips. 

“Its variety and 
fullness and the 
completeness of its 
index give it rare 
value to the scho 
lar.” 











CONCORDANCE, 50,000 LINES. 


| The Practical 


CYCLOPADIA 


OF 


QUOTATIONS, 


Price, - = $5.00. 


Nations. 
wa *soSud ong jTRfoy 006 °*SI22efans 0001 


Maj.-Gen. Mc. 
Clelian 1 
“A work that 
should be in eve: 
private and public 
library.” 





Maj.-Gen. Han. 
| cock: 

“It is a work 
carefully and inte! 
ligently compiled, 
and of great practi- 
cal use,” 








| 1. K. FUNK & GO., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


17,000 QUOTATIONS. 


| 
N. ¥. “ Datly! “Christian Un-|N. Y¥. “ Daily | Boston “ Daily 


Herald”: ion” : Times”: b- eon 7” 
“By long odds “Other compila-| “Its Index alone | satisfactory. It is 


the best book of tions of Quotations | would place it be- immeasurably the 
Quotations in exist-, areout of compe- } fore all other books | best book of Quota- 


ence.” | tition."’ of quotations.” tions.’ 








re Proverbs trom all 











I. K. FUNK & CO., Pablishers, 10 anc 12 Dey St., N. Y. 





94 BROAD 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


earamue rs ay zane o¥ max vou>s..| $4 Glinton St., Brooklyn, W. V. 


Draw Bills of 
Transfers of Money on Europe, 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO., Turkish, Russian & Electric 


BANEBRS, 


BATHS, 


WAY, NEW YORK. 





Liverpool & 
London & Globe |x: sci, sas acs 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


These baths are the greatest of iuxucies, the best 
preservatives of health, anda cue for colds, 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, dyspepsia, paraly- 
sis, malarial, and nervous diseases, sleeplessness 


‘and beautify the complexion. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 


LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 





ices of Dangerfield’s Katent Igniting 
Match Cases. SOLID NICKEL SILVER. 
Each, 35c. Per dozen, $2.10. Sent post pa 

e warranted. 








HENRY TUCK, M.D., Vice-President and Actuary. 


Examiners, 


on receipt of price. Goods 





CHRO: Gold- re) Address, 
60 ‘ame OM, oF oO ete esc PME F.'S, DANGERFIELD, Manufagturer, 
Sha & Co,, Jersey City, N. J. a ew York. 
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